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PURIFIER WORLD-FAMED IN 


RESTORER. Pas} | tHe wor. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, Tire Lincotn & MIDLAND CouNTIEs’ DRUG ComMpaANy, LINCOLN. 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent- FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 


















































dyes and poisonous restoratives. 

| age pe oe CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
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The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess 
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PRESCRIBED BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR THE CURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER 


W.V. WRIGHT & C°. SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
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ST. EDMUNDS COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 





PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those whe 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the CoMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 


Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH ; RoyaAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 


PRINCIPAL . ‘ . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF; 
Higher Mathematics . ‘ : G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . y : J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Classics : Latin and Greek ‘ The Principal. 
English : Language and History . T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 
French Language . ‘ ‘ ‘ Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . . , . The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry ; ; : ‘ Professor J. Morris. 
Geography: Physical . ‘ ‘ The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
ve Political . , ‘ The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective ° . . J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ° ° The Principal and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . . Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the pore of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 





President. 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Hon. Secretaries. 
REV. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esq., 18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
GEORGE WHITLAW, Esgq., 18, Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION = = = TEN SHILLINGS. 





PUBLICATIONS NOW ON SALE. 


OLD SERIES, ONE PENNY EACH. 


True Wayside Tales, First and Second Series, pp. 36 each. 
Lingard Papers, pp. 40. 
English and Irish Martyr Papers, pp. 36. 


NEW SERIES. 

Primary Education. By Rev.Father SpLarne (Second Edition) pp. 32, 1d. each. 
Positivism, pp. 12, 14d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
The P.P.P.: A Tract on Thrift, pp. 4, 4d. per doz., 1s. per roo. 
Little Rosary Book (Illustrated), 12d. each, 3s. 6d. per roo. 

in The same in sheets for distribution as Rosary Ticket, 1d. each, 

6d. per 100. 

Short Indulgenced Prayers On Card, 4d. each. 
Preparation for Confession, for Little Children \ 4d. doz. 2s. 6d. 
Short Morning and Night Prayers per 100. 
Advice of Leo XIII. to Catholic Youth, pp. 8, 14d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 





*,* List of cheap and good Books, suitable for distribution, sent on application 
with stamps for postage. 





Address—18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 
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The Charity of the Church. A Proof of her Divinity. From the Italian of 
his Eminence CARDINAL BALUFFI. With an Introduction by Rev. DENIS GARGAN, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Linda’s Misfortunes and Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Ciara 
MULHOLLAND. Fecap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

A Saint among Saints. A Sketch of the Life of St. Emmelia, Mother of Basil 
the Great. By S. M.S. Second edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Cromwell in Ireland. A History of Cromwell’s Irish Campaign. By the Rev. 
Denis Murpny, S.J., with Map, Plans, and Illustrations. New and cheaper edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Jenny C. White Del Bal. By her mother, Ruopa 
E. WHITE. Fcap. 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Madame de Bonnault d’Houet, Foundress of the Faithful Com- 
panions of Jesus. Translated from the French. With a Preface by LADY HERBERT. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 

The Art of Thinking Well. By the Rev. James Batmes. Translated from 
the Spanish by the Rev. WILLIAM M‘DonaLp, D.D. Preceded by a Life of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Commercial Restraints of Ireland, considered in a Series of Letters to 
a Noble Lord, containing an Historical Account of the Affairs of that Kingdom, by JOHN 
HeELy HvTcHINsON, Provost of Trinity College, &c. Re-edited, with a Sketch of the 
Author’s Life, Introduction, Notes, and Index, by W. G. CARROLL, M.A. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. By Sr. Francis pe Sates. New 
Edition. Carefully revised and compared with the latest French Edition. Royal 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 

Some Account of Don Bosco and his Work. Gathered chiefly from the 
narrative of Dr. D’EspINEY. By Mrs. F. RAYMOND BARKER. 18mo, cloth, Is. 
Sketch History of the Sacred Image and Sanctuary of the Virgin 

Mother of Good Counsel at Genazzano. Compiled from the Work of Mgr. GEORGE 
F. Ditton, DD., Missionary-Apostolic, Sydney, Australia. Edited by the Rev. Guardian 
of the Shrine of Our Lady of Good Counsel, SS. Augustine and John’s, John Street, { 
Dublin. Permissu Superiorum. Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, Id. 
Hymns and Devotions in honour of the Virgin Mother of Good 
Counsel. Edited by the Rev. Guardian of the Shrine of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
SS. Augustine and John’s, John Street, Dublin. Permissu Superiorum. Fcap. 8vo, 
wrapper, Id. 


/ GILL’S SHILLING SERIES. 


| tt Fcap. 8vo, Fancy Covers, 1s.; Cloth, 2s. 
Ireland Ninety Years Ago. Being a New and Revised Edition of /re/and 
Sixty Years Ago. 
The Patriot History of Ireland. By M. F. Cusack. Illustrated. 
Pius IX. and His Times. By the late Joun Francis Macuire, M.P. 
Alvira the Heroine of Vesuvius. By the Rev. A. J. O’Rertty, D.D. 
The Insurrection of ’98. By the Rev. P. F. Kavanacu. 


Freemasonry: British, Continental, &c. Its System, Oaths, Ceremonies, 
Secrets, &c. By MICHAEL Di GARGANO. With two Coloured Illustrations. 


The Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Mac Hale, Archbishop of 
Tuam. By the Rev. ULIcK J. CANON BurRKE, P.P., M.R.I.A. 

















*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent gratis, and post free, on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
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AMERICAN NEW BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA: 


OR, 
THE OUTSPOKEN TRUTH 


ON THE 


All-important Question of Divine Authoritative Teaching. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
CATHOLIC RULE OF FAITH, 
Contrasted with the various Theories of Private and Fallible Interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
with a Full Explanation of the Whole Question of INFALLIBILITY, and Application of the 
Principles to the DEVELOPMENT of Catholic Doctrine, according to the needs of the times, 
By THE RIGHT REV. J. D. RICARDS, D.D., 
Bishop of Retimo, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Eastern Vicariate of the Cape Colony, and author of 
Catholic Christianity an ‘A Modern Onbeli of, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION ‘TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING. 
I2mo, cloth, net, $0 cents. 




















With the Approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis. 


By Dr. H. BRUECK. 
With Additions from the Writings of His Eminence CARDINAL HERGENROETHER. Translated 
by Rev. E. PRUENTE. With an Introduction by Right Rev. Mgr. JAMES A. Corcoran, S.T.D. 
Two vols., 8vo.; Vol. I., cloth, net, Two Dollars; Half calf, marble edges, net, Three Dollars. 
Postage, twenty cents extra per vol. Vol. II. ready about the Ist of July. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 
























ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. Id. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per lb. on Wax, and one penny per |b. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 38. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per I]b. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes, 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 


Is. per box containing five tablets. 
















Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 













For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 

18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 

The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Thought a Day. By P. Marian pe Boytesve, S.J. Translated from the 
French. Third Edition. Cloth, ts. 6d. 

Art of Always Rejoicing. By F. ALpHonsus pe Sarasa, S.J. With a Preface 
by the Rev. T. Meyrick. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Confidence in God. By CarpinaL Manninc. Third Edition. Cloth, rs. 

Dream of Gerontius. By CarpinaL NewMANn. Nineteenth Edition. Wrapper, 
6d., Cloth, Is. 

Eve of the Reformation. An Historical Essay on the Religious, Literary, and 
Social Condition of Christendom, with special reference to Germany and England, from 
the beginning of the latter part of the fifteenth century to the outbreak of the religious 

By Rev. WILLIAM STANG. Part I. Price 3s. net. Two others will follow, but 





revolt. 

each part will be complete in itself. 

Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket. By Father Joun Morris, S.J. 
Second and Enlarged Edition. In one volume, large post Svo, cloth, pp. xxxvi., 632, 
price 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, cloth, price 13s. 

‘*Such lives as these, which take hold of you by the cords of Adam, are well calculated to draw 
men on by degrees to a love for religious and spiritual reading."-—The LORD BISHOP OF SALFORD. 

Cardinal Manning. Characteristics from the Writings of. Edited by W. S. 
LILLY. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Manual of Sacred History. By the Rev. W. J. B. Ricuarps, D.D. Part IV. 
(just out), wrapper, Is., or the four parts bound together in one volume, cloth, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. By Very Rev. J. S. Norrucore, D.D. New Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Nature and Thought. By Prof. Sr. Georce Mivarr. Second Editione 
Cloth, 4s. 

‘«The complete command of the subject, the wide grasp, the subtlety, the readiness of illus- 
tration, the grace of style, contrive to render this one of the most admirable books of its class.”-— 
British Quarterly Review. 

‘‘We have nothing but praise and thanks for a book which will prove of equal use to the 
preacher, the theologian, and the man of the world.”-—Dudlin Review. 

New Parish Priest’s Practical Manual: A work useful also for other 
Ecclesiastics, especially for Confessors and Preachers. By the Very Rev. JOSEPH 
FRASSINETTI. Translated from the Italian by Wittiam Hurcn, D.D., President of 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy. Crown 8vo. Printed on extra superfine paper. New 
and Revised Edition. Price 6s. 

Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A Pastoral Letter 
by Cardinal Manning. 6d. 

Philosophical Catechism. By Prof. Sr. Georce Mivarr. Fifth Edition 
Cloth, Is. 

The Training of the Apostles. Part. IV. Being Vol. VIII. of “ Public Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ” (Quarterly Series). By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 
Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Fifth Edition. With a Postscript. 
WE CATHOLICS. 
I. Critical Catholics. | III. Concerning the Laity. 

II. Concerning the Clergy. IV. Pull together. 

Price Is. 


PRIZES! PRIZES! PRIZES! 
A large variety of tastefully bound Books in all branches of literature to select from. 
PRAYER BOOKS and BIBLES in all the newest Styles of Binding. 





Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1849. 








Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians; and 
Books for the Clergy generally. 
Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS PURCHASED. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 





CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


The Sisters OF THE Hoty CHILD Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 
a BoarpINnG SCHOOL at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 
religious training, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 
various kinds of Needlework. 

The pension is £18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 
Music, #1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, £1 1s. 





VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 











Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHNn CiLayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PererR GALLWEyY, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CuiarE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tuomas HIxt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 


Westminster. 
The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. GEORGE'S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 


Under the direction of the Josephites, 


(A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 

This College HAS REMOVED from CROYDON TO WEYBRIDGE, to the seat of the 
late Lord Kilmorey. 

‘*A demesne of great beauty, pleasant woods and lofty heights” (Black’s Guide to Surrey), 
beautifully sheltered by a belt of evergreens. The Estate is in a favourite locality, surrounded by 
private parks, and contains Farm, Kitchen-garden, Bakery, Swimming-bath, Gymnasium, Cricket 
and Football Field, with Pavilion. An important addition was made in 1878 to the Mansion, and 
the whole Establishment has been fitted up with all requisites for a First-class College. 

The PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE COLLEGE will be as heretofore, the care given 
to the teaching of Modern Languages. A Large Staff of Masters permits personal supervision and 
individual training. The Course of Studies comprises all the subjects of a Classical and Liberal 
Education, and is divided into three Departments : 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY. 

Junior Boys occupy a separate building. 

The College is within five minutes’ walk from Addlestone Station, which is reached in about 
thirty-five minutes from Waterloo or from Clapham Junction Stations. 

For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. L. O. PowELs, C.J., President, St. George’s 
College, Weybridge. 
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THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 








1. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 
very suitable for delicate boys. 


NS 


. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 
Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 

3. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 
by Lay University Masters. 

4. French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 
and has had much experience with English boys. 

5. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 
course. 

6. The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 

7. A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 

the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been opened for 
the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for one of the 
learned professions or for any special examinations. 












The following persons lecture in the Hall: 





The Very Rev. FaTHER Prior. 
Dom ELPpHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 







Dom MIcHAEL Barrett, O.S.B. 

Dom OswaLp HunTER Brair, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 

Dom MartTIn WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 

W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 

W. Briccs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 

Herr Cart Max MULLER, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur BourcEat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 
















For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN, O.S.B., address 
as above. 














The Conversion of England. 





A GooD deal has been written of late about the conversion of 
England. But somehow the various points which have been 
chiefly insisted on in connection with this subject do not appear 
to be those which most imperatively demand our attention. 
Nor do I say this without authority. When the Vicar of Christ, 
time after time, raises his voice to speak of the evils, religious 
and social, which afflict human society at the present day, and 
of the remedies which should be applied to those evils, the 
presumption is, that the points on which His Holiness chiefly 
insists in addressing: the Catholic laity, are those with which 
we may most profitably concern ourselves, in considering the 
part which we may hope to take in helping to bring back our 
country to the fold of unity. Now what do we find him 
insisting on? Lay activity, organization, work among the 
poor, the spirit of Christian poverty, a protest by plain living 
against the frivolity of the world. These are the considerations 
he puts before us. We look in vain for any insistance upon 
these points in some recent articles on the Conversion of 
England. Yet it is certain that lay activity is not very pro- 
nounced ; that of lay organization there is very little worthy of 
the name; that our work among the poor is trifling compared 
with what is within our power; while the spirit of poverty is 
hardly mentioned out of the pulpit, our chief aim seeming to 
be to rise in social position ; and to be, or to appear to be, on 
intimate terms with those of social position above our own. 
Having these things in view, I propose to bring forward some 
facts and reflections which may perhaps be more or less new 
to many among us, but which ought to incite us to far greater 
efforts than we have hitherto made. Our comparative supine- 
ness has doubtless arisen from a very imperfect realization of 
the facts of the case as they actually stand. 

It is not easy to calculate what progress the Catholic religion 
is making from year to year in this country. It is only by 
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comparing our present position with that of the Church in times 
somewhat removed from our own, that a true estimate can be 
formed. And, after all, only an approximation to the real 
state of affairs can be arrived at. We ought to be making 
gigantic strides. Unfortunately, it is more than questionable 
whether we are not sliding back. That we are doing so is the 
opinion of many men capable of forming a correct judgment. 
Others think the conversion of England is progressing slowly. 
When we remember the high hopes that were entertained forty 
years ago, in the excitement of the Tractarian movement ; when 
conversions of distinguished men were of frequent occurrence, 
and when serious breaches were being daily made in the wall 
of prejudice with which non-Catholics of all shades had sur- 
rounded themselves, there is certainly no great cause for 
exultation, or for self-congratulation on the fulfilment of the 
anticipations ‘then indulged in. That the estimation in which 
the Church is held among Protestants has risen in a marked 
degree, there can be no doubt. To acknowledge oneself a 
Catholic is no longer a matter of reproach: the bigotry of high 
officials and of small public bodies like the boards of poor law 
guardians, is no longer so rampant as it was then. Middlesex 
magistrates have been partly shamed, and partly coerced by 
law, out of their tyrannical treatment of the poor. Exeter Hall, 
at least in so far as its occupation was the perversion of 
Catholics, and the denunciation of the Catholic religion, may 
be said to be no more. The building of great churches like 
the Brompton Oratory and the church of the Dominicans at 
Haverstock Hill, that of the Holy Name in Manchester, that 
of St. Walburge at Preston, the exquisite church at Arundel, 
and many others in the country, goes for much with outsiders, 
and has given a new respectability to the Catholic body in 
their eyes. Nothing succeeds like success, and to all outward 
appearance, great strides have been made in the interval we 
are considering. 

A comparison of the number of churches and clergy in 1840 
and 1885 would seem to indicate a very large accession to the 
ranks of the Catholic body in those forty-five years. For 
example, in 1840 the number of churches, chapels, and stations 
in England and Wales was 457 ; and of priests 542; as against 
1259 and 2198 respectively in 1885. Unfortunately, however, 
these figures are all but useless, and are apt to be most mis- 
leading as proofs of progress. Two considerations will explain 
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this. The number of very small missions has greatly increased : 
so that a chapel or a priest represents a very much smaller 
average congregation now than at the earlier date. And again, 
among the priests are many invalided or unattached, and some 
exiled French clergy ; moreover, the religious establishments, 
colleges, and schools, absorb a considerable proportion of the 
entire number of our priests. We must, therefore, look else- 
where for information as to our progress. Of distinguished men, 
in various branches of science, literature, and art, we seem to 
have more than our due proportion, reckoning by mere numbers. 
The mind of the nation has certainly undergone a considerable 
change; a sensible impression has been made upon it; its 
attachment to what has been called “religious nationalism’ 
has been weakened. This may partly arise from the waning 
of faith in the Protestant Establishment as a Divine institution ; 
and partly from the general breaking down of barriers between 
the different sects, without the creation of any corresponding 
union among themselves. How far any sudden excitement 
analagous to that aroused by the re-establishment of the 
Hierarchy in 1850 might serve to unite the discordant elements 
for a combined attack upon the Church, it is not easy to foresee. 
But is not a social, rather than a religious, outbreak to be 
apprehended? Many people are of opinion that, whatever the 
comparative chances may be, a social upheaving is almost 


In either case, surely it behoves prudent men to 
It may be 


inevitable. 
be prepared for whichever contingency shall arise. 
that the danger is too near to be provided against; that we 
have not time to bring into public play the powers we possess. 
But obviously our best chance of safety is to have an ade- 
quate conception of our own forces, and those that will be 
opposed to us, and to know how to use the advantages which 
lie ready to our hand; advantages which are sure to follow 
the exercise of those virtues and good works which His Holiness 
urges upon us, and which have been partially enumerated 
above. 

If in addition to our own internal preparation, personal and 
collective, the Catholic religion is really leavening the mind 
of the country, if there be a readiness to rally round the power 
of the Church, when her members shall lead the way, our hopes. 
may be encouraged and we may, with some confidence, await 
the future. But is this really the case? It is said, and is 
doubtless true, that on the outskirts of our great towns and 
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cities, and especially of London, a considerable harvest might 
be gathered among the middle class, were the Catholic religion 
brought home to the inhabitants by the erection of churches 
and chapels in numerous localities. But then we have neither 
the funds nor the clergy requisite for such numerous under- 
takings, and it seems as if the Catholic body were incapable 
of arousing itself to make the exertion necessary for raising 
the one or educating the other. This can only be accomplished 
by organization on a large scale, such as I ventured to propose 
in THE MONTH of last April. The Holy Father calls upon us 
to organize, but apparently we are not in a condition to carry 
out his expressed desire on this point. 

Can nothing, then, be done? Must we go on in the jog- 
trot, happy-go-lucky, style, without practical forethought for 
the future, under a sort of impression that to-morrow will take 
care of itself, and will be able to do so? A partial survey of 
our past history and of our present condition as a body may 
throw some light on the subject. Let us begin with some 
figures. Doubtless our statistical knowledge is very imperfect. 
There is absolutely no coherent plan on which statistical returns 
are made; and it would almost seem as if no pains were taken 
to see that different returns agree together. Still enough is 
known for our present purpose. 

It used to be said, as long ago as 1832, that there were in 
Great Britain a million of Catholics. But this must have been 
a very exaggerated estimate. In 1780 our numbers had been 
estimated at 70,000. This figure, on the other hand, must have 
been vastly too low. For in the fifty years between 1780 and 
1830 the population nearly doubled, and had our increase been 
at the same rate, the number in 1832 would have been about 
140,000. The difference between this number and a million is 
obviously too great to be accounted for by such conversions 
and such Catholic immigration as took place within the half 
century in question.!. Probably, however, the larger estimate 
was nearer the truth than the absurdly inadequate one just 
named, for it seems that in 1827 there were some 65,000 
Catholics in and near London alone. M‘Culloch’s Geographical 


1 Nevertheless, the figures given, however inaccurate, are such as to suggest that 
our increase from 1780 to 1830 must have been very much more than in proportion to 
the general growth of population. [On the other hand, Bishop Brown of Newport 
used to maintain that in Wales there had been an enormous falling away in the 
hundred years from 1740 to 1840. ] 
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Dictionary gives the Catholic population of England and Wales 
in 1836 as between 500,000 and 600,000. But Catholic statistics 
compiled by Protestant authorities are notoriously below the 
mark, based as they are upon an erroneous supposition which 
takes no note of the number of services held in the same church 
or chapel on Sunday. We shall thus probably be within the 
mark if we put down the number of Catholics in Great Britain 
in 1836 at 700,000, to whom we may add 100,000 as repre- 
senting the increase by conversion, immigration, and natural 
increment in the course of the next five years, giving a total of 
800,000 in 1841. O'Connell, in more than one speech delivered 
about this time, adopted the popular estimate according to 
which our numbers amounted to a million, and I have been 
told, by a priest who a few years later held a high official 
position, that he considered this a fair reckoning. However, 
in order to keep within strictly moderate limits, let us put the 
Catholic population in 1841 at 800,000. 

Now the general growth of the population during the last 
forty-two years shows an increase of 62 per cent. on the census 
of 1841 (ze. 30,537,275 as compared with 18,845,424). This 
should represent an increase of very nearly half a million 
(496,000) in the numbers of the Catholic body, giving a total 
of about 1,300,000 (1,296,000), exclusive of accessions by con- 
versions and immigration. But the Catholic immigration during 
the forty years under consideration has been enormous. 
According to a moderate calculation, Ireland has lost, during 
these years, five and a half millions of inhabitants. Of these, 
one million died, in 1846-7, of famine and famine fever, leaving 
four and a half millions to be accounted for. Of those who 
went to America or the colonies, either direct from Ireland or 
sailing from British ports, the Emigration returns account for 
3,025,233. This leaves a million and a half who have still to 
be traced. What has become of this million and a half? Did 
they come to Great Britain? Probably only a portion of them 
came. But what proportion? This much we know, that there 
were in Great Britain, according to the last census, 781,119 
persons Jorn in Ireland. To these must be added the children 
born here of Irish parents since 1841. According to the 
ordinary rate of increase these may be put down at not less 
than 280,000, making a total of 1,061,119, or, roughly speaking, 
a million. All these persons, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, ought to be Catholics, and our whole numbers ought, at 
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the very least, to stand at 2,360,000, or thereabouts. Thus, in 
round numbers— 


Catholic population in 1841. . 800,000 
Increase at 62 percent. . . - 500,000 
Irish-born residents . ; : . 780,000 
Children of Irish-born parents . . 280,000 

2,360,000 


But what is our actual position in point of numbers? The 
statistics published by the Catholic Poor School Committee 
furnish no doubt the most reliable basis on which to calculate. 
According to'the last Report of the Committee the number 
of scholars on the registers of our poor schools in 1884 was 
272,552. Now the Education Committee reckons the number 
of children who should attend primary schools at about one- 
sixth of the population. Allowing for the greater average 
fecundity of Catholic marriages, and also for the enormous 
proportion which the very poor bear to the whole Catholic 
body, we shall probably not be far wrong if-we multiply the 
number of children on our poor school registers by five instead 
of six. This would give.a total of 1,362,760, or just a million 
short of what, without any allowance for conversions during 
the last forty years, our numbers ought to be! If it be judged 
more correct to multiply our poor school children by six rather 
than by five, we shall have to lament a falling away of at least 
three-quarters of a inillion of souls, our total being in this case 
rather more than a million and a half. 

Nor does it mend the matter to say that these numbers are 
vastly too low, and to assert, without reference to definite 
sources of information, that we are, that we must be, two 
millions strong. If we are, where are our children? With a 
Catholic population of two millions, we ought to have 400,000 
on our poor school registers, or just double the number actually 
in average attendance. Turn the picture which way you will, 
the results of an inspection are lamentable in the extreme. 

These figures suggest two alternatives, either (1) that with- 
out the Irish immigration (which has now almost, if not entirely 
ceased), the Catholic population would have largely diminished 
in the last forty years; or (2) that the continual drain, through 
the loss of children, is frightful. 

It is the experience of almost every priest with whom 
I have conversed on the subject that, in all our great towns, 
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there is a large body of people, beyond and above those of 
whom the local clergy have personal cognizance; who ought 
to be Catholics, and who might be brought within the Church, 
were it possible to look after them. But the work of hunting 
them up, in addition to the other labours of keeping their 
acknowledged parishioners to their duty, visiting the sick, 
administering the sacraments, and collecting funds for various 
purposes, is altogether beyond the physical powers of the clergy. 
Many of the persons referred to are the children of mixed 
marriages, or have themselves married Protestants. They will 
scarcely join other communities, but they are, very many of 
them, lost to the Church for ever ; themselves and their children. 

It appears to be the notion of many that it is among the 
middle and upper classes that we must look for the conversion 
of England; that the large class of poor immigrants and their 
children is a positive hindrance to the conversion of our own 
countrymen; and they conclude, by a queer kind of Christian 
logic, that they must therefore be abandoned, since efforts to 
reclaim them would be so much waste of time. 

Now to say nothing of the difficulty referred to in speaking 
above of the suburban populations, surely it is true that to the 
mass of the people we must look for conversions; that, by the 
very conditions of human society, it is the poor who form the 
creat bulk of any population ; that to the poor the Gospel was 
preached in the first instance; and that, among the poor of 
to-day the least resistance will be found from those who have, 
beneath the rough surface of their lives, some Catholic traditions 
on which to work. At any rate, our first duty is to those who 
are actually Catholics (even if bad ones), and next, to those 
who, from one reason or another (including, perhaps, our own 
personal want of charity), though born of Catholic parents, have 
had their education in the Catholic faith neglected, or who have 
been lost sight of after leaving school. 

The question then arises, what possible remedies can be 
applied to this terrible state of affairs ? 

We have a large number of educated and well-to-do-people 
who are most exemplary in their lives and are willing and ready 
to give to all sorts of charitable objects. But they do not seem 
to know how to work with and for the poor. There are 
two kinds of charity, which we may call the active and the 
inactive. The active, which takes pains to pierce through folds 
and conventionalities into the truth and heart of the matter, 
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and then works heaven and earth to have right done—this 
is a rather rare kind of charity. The other is the common sort, 
it will decide aright when forced to do so, but is too indolent, 
too indifferent, and too occupied, to go out of its way to 
comprehend and accomplish what is difficult in the ways of 
justice. 

A tale is told of the musician Lully and Louis the Four- 
teenth. The King asked Lully what he thought of his per- 
formance on the violin. Lully replied, “Your Majesty, there 
are three stages in violin playing: in the first a man cannot play 
at all; in the second he plays badly; in the third he plays 
perfectly. Your Majesty has made great progress in the second 
stage.” 

Are not we Catholics in this second stage? We can hardly 
accuse ourselves of being in the first; and we certainly have 
not arrived at the third. I think it must be admitted that much 
of our charity is of the inactive kind. No one can fail to 
admire the work of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul. His 
Holiness has, on more than one occasion, urged men, young 
and old, to take upon themselves the work of this Society. 
On June 3, 1883, in addressing numerous representatives of 
conferences, whom he received at the Vatican, after remarking 
upon the spurious character of modern philanthropy, he 
enumerated many of the works which fell within the scope of 
the Society. He mentioned the opening of schools for adults, 
the saving of young people in danger, the providing of lodgings 
for the poor, the founding of asylums for the aged, the visiting 
and assisting the sick at their homes, in the hospitals and in 
prison ; the Society, he said, extends its action over so wide a 
field as to cover the whole circle of human miseries. Now 
what amount of work in these kinds does the Society in this 
country actually get through? How many items in the above 
list does it even attempt? It has many members whose 
activity is above all praise. Where they are found the poor 
are visited and relieved in sickness and temporary distress, 
orphans are provided for, boys’ clubs are established, and 
employment found for those out of work. But what does all 
this amount to in comparison with the real wants of the poor, 
and with what might be done if there were more like them ? 
What of those large masses who are neglecting their religious 
duties, and who, from various causes, are many of them very 
difficult to deal with? We are forced to admit that it is a 
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mere trifle when compared with the patent needs, temporal and 
spiritual, of the poor. 

For we have always to remember that we are living in a 
Protestant country where the mass of the inhabitants belong, 
at least nominally, to a vast organization, which, by its very 
numbers, tends to absorb all religious bodies outside of itself. 
The Church of England must crumble sooner or later, it is true. 
It is crumbling now. But meanwhile it has sucked in to itself, or 
at all events sucked out of their Faith, a vast number of the 
Catholics born and educated in this country. Its schools, its 
money, its gentry, its prestige, have so completely overshadowed 
all else that, somehow or other, thousands of Catholics have 
disappeared into it, or into the indifferentism it tends to 
produce. This makes exertions which would be quite sufficient 
in a Catholic country to prevent leakage quite insufficient in 
England. 

We Catholics seem to have forgotten this. We per- 
suade ourselves that we have done our duty by the poor 
when we have paid our subscriptions to certain charities. 
We are content to go on in the old grooves. We are to 
a very lamentable extent deficient in the hearty determina- 
tion to serve the poor, to save them, or help to save them, 
from eternal perdition. Many of us are:-afraid to join the 
number of active members, lest we should have to mix with 
persons of inferior rank. Our distaste for coming in contact 
with the squalor, vice, deceit, and wretched surroundings of 
the poor in their crowded homes outweighs our charity, our 
humility, our patience, and our love of Christ. In short 
our charity is of the inactive sort. 

Of what we might do were we only to set our shoulders 
to the wheel, an instance with which I am familiar may 
not be uninstructive. In the year 1858 a gentleman engaged 
in a not very lucrative Government office, and having a 
large family to provide for, went to live in the country, 
some eight miles from a Catholic chapel. He soon be- 
came tired of taking a long railway journey every Sunday ; 
applied himself to look up all the Catholics in the dis- 
trict for miles round; and by 1859 he had found enough 
to induce the Bishop to send a priest to say Mass, which 
was celebrated in the small drawing-room of a private 
house. My friend persevered, discovered one Catholic family 
here and another there, and to make a long story short, he 
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succeeded in his missionary efforts so well that in 1865 a hand- 
some chapel was opened, and a resident priest appointed. Of 
course many circumstances concurred to produce this happy 
result. But it was one private lay-man, ove, without super- 
abundance of means, but well provided with charity of the 
active sort, who began this work and to whose exertions its 
successful issue was due. Nor is this, I believe, a solitary case. 
I have lately heard of another country place, in another diocese, 
where, a private chapel having been opened, a considerable 
number of persons who previously never heard Mass, have 
been found to fill it. Again, the belief expressed above as to 
the number of undiscovered Catholics, -having struck some 
excellent religious, in a well-known parish, certain members 
of the congregation were asked to make a Catholic census of 
the same. This they did to some extent, with a result at once 
gratifying and melancholy; gratifying so far as the discovery 
of a mine of rough ore was concerned, but melancholy in that 
it suggested the reflection how long that mine has laid unheeded, 
and what labour will be required to detach the pure metal from 
its surrounding dross. 

Or, if we go to other countries for examples, let us take what 
we are told of an institution in Florence. There exists there 
“The Brotherhood of Mercy,” established in 1244. It consisted 
a few years ago (and the numbers will not vary much in all 
probability) of 572 members. Of these 72 beionged to the 
upper classes, and 500 to that of the people. The function 
of the Brothers is, in turn, and at a given public signal, Zo /eave 
whatever occupation they may be engaged in, repair to their 
common verdesvous, assume a cloak and hat which completely 
disguise them, and hasten thence to the relief of the sufferer in 
whose behalf the signal has been given. There the nobleman 
and the labourer, perhaps, bear together the litter of some sick, 
or dying, or deceased poor person, to the hospital or the chapel 
as the case may require. They do their alms in secret, it is true. 
But, at a moment, they leave their pleasure, or their business, 
or their work, at the call of charity. This surely is of the active 
sort. Are we too cold to imitate these Florentines? Of Active 
Brothers of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul in Great Britain 
there are some 1150. Probably, with very few exceptions, they 
are all ready and willing to work more actively than they have 
hitherto done, if only they saw their way. Nor are they alone 
ready ; I believe there are thousands just as ready who do not 
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belong to the Society, and who, if the Society made itself more 
generally known and talked about, would be glad enough to 
join. Not that the Society should advertise itself, except by 
good works whose number should make its existence notorious. 
How, then, are we to proceed? We are exhorted to pray daily 
for the conversion of England, to offer our Communions and 
our Masses for some individual or individuals whom we should 
name, and we shall do well to follow the exhortation. But, 
then, while we pray for the individual or for the country, let us 
also pray that we ourselves may make ourselves personally and 
individually the humble and laborious servants of the poor ; that 
we may put on our working clothes and gird up our loins 
to meet the exigencies of the times; that we may abridge the 
hours devoted to mammon, to pleasure, to the world, giving our 
time, our thought, our care, and our labour to the poor. If, 
with God’s help, we set about our task, throwing off our indo- 
lence, placing our neighbours’ eternal and temporal necessities 
before our own petty interests, annoyances, and discomforts, we 
may feel confident that the results will not be long in making 
themselves felt. 

To come to something definite. One of the great objects 
which the Holy Father sets before us is the lodging of the poor. 
A scheme to effect this and something more, has been for some 
time in operation. But it requires a great deal more assistance 
than it has hitherto received. I mean Lord Archibald Douglas’ 
establishment in the Harrow Road. St. Vincent’s Home is 
also an Orphanage, an Industrial School, and a Nursery for 
Emigrants. In it boys are not only lodged, but they are taught 
trades, and, when sufficiently instructed, are assisted to safe 
homes in Canada. Lord Douglas had already adopted part of 
the plan which I suggested in a recent Article in THE MONTH 
on “ The Organization of a Catholic Union.” That plan, I am 
told, is impracticable. Now, I would invite the members of 
the Society of St. Vincent of Paul to prove that it is nothing 
of the kind. Lord Archibald has accommodation for one 
hundred and twenty boys, but he has only means to provide 
for eighty. These means are partly raised by subscriptions of 
one shilling a year to his St. Patrick’s League. The number 
of subscribers on his books is more than 18,000. Let every 
conference in the country (nearly one hundred in number) 
organize a shilling collection, the proceeds to be transmitted 
to him. Let us all go to work with a will, and see what is the 
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result zz a year. We shall, if successful—and of success, pro- 
vided we do work strenuously, there is no reasonable doubt— 
put to shame the timid false prophets ; we shall have the honour 
of showing that a real Union exists among us; we shall 
encourage the establishment of similar Homes in other dioceses ; 
and we shall materially promote the objects for which the 
Society holds its annual meetings of presidents and delegates 
from all the conferences in Great Britain. The poor will sub- 
scribe, if properly approached, and thus a link the more will 
be established between them and us. The collecting, since it 
is for the benefit of the poor, will give an excuse for calling 
frequently at all sorts of poor places, and will open the doors 
of a thousand rooms which are at present unvisited by the 
better-to-do classes. 

It may be said, these subscriptions will be distasteful to 
some, because they will withdraw means from other objects. 
Persons more deeply versed in the study of human nature than 
I can pretend to be, assure me there is no cause for any such 
apprehension ; that giving in charity (not grudgingly) increases 
the desire to give; that doing one good work inclines a man 
to do a second ; and they do say, that “he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.” And, as those who give must needs 
be less poor than those to whom they give, the blessing would 
seem to be of universal application. 

I will conclude with an anecdote. When the Order of the 
Sisters of Mercy was about to be established in Dublin, a great 
opposition was set on foot, because it was said there were orders 
enough, and that the new order would draw away the funds 
and subjects from other orders. To this it was replied, “ Estab- 
lish as many charitable societies as you will, you will never 
overtake the misery which surrounds us on all sides. Therefore, 
encourage every scheme which presents itself with proper 
credentials, for alleviating the sorrows and the wants, temporal 
and eternal, of the poor.” 

The result has been that in fifty years no less than a hundred 
and sixty-eight convents and branches of convents of the order 
have been established in Ireland alone, and yet, as far as 
appears, no other order has been damaged nor has misery been 
banished from the country. The history of this order furnishes 
us with another lesson. It is this: with quite a few exceptions, 
the establishment of each of those houses has been preceded by 
difficulties the most unexpected, and oppositions the most un- 
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reasonable. In the same way, if we are really to do anything 
for God, we shall have to pay for the honour of serving Him in 
some way or other. And then, again, the alms required of us 
are of various kinds, and we cannot evade, or compound for, 
our diversified responsibilities by mere money payments. As 
wise and prudent men, therefore, we may as well set to work. 

If any plan of a practical nature, better than the one here 
suggested, occurs to any one, by all means let it be brought 
before the world. A movement on behalf of clubs for boys 
and young men appears to be gaining strength, and a Club 
Union for which episcopal sanction is about to be sought, is in 
course of formation, subject to such sanction and patronage 
being obtained. This is a work which will, as it seems to me, 
dovetail in admirably with that above suggested, and in such 
a way that each work, while independent of, will yet strengthen, 
the other. In the meantime, here we have, on the one hand, 
a vast number of souls falling, as we must fear, into the eternal 
prison-house ; and on the other, a work already in operation, 
already justified by a large measure of success, which, if enor- 
mously developed, as it deserves to be, may save innumerable 
souls. Let us for God’s sake not stand still. 

It appears impossible for the Catholic laity to do anything 
on a great scale either to counteract the godless School Board 
system, with its tyranny, its extravagance, its high pay to 
teachers and its free dinners, provided by charitable persons not 
connected directly with the schools themselves; or towards 
raising a fund for the purposes mentioned in the April Article 
on Organization. But here is a work in which, without any 
heroic efforts after a complicated form of organization, we can 
help ; and we have His Holiness’ encouragement to support us 
in whatever difficulties we may have to encounter. 

EDWARD LUCAS. 

















Victor Hugo. 


—p——— 


More than sixty years of labour! A long life, dazzling genius, 
and work without intermission. Victor Hugo forms by himself 
a miniature world of letters. Dramatist, poet, novelist, politician, 
on how many subjects has he left his mark! At the age of 
fifteen he first acquired notice; at eighty-one his pen was still 
vigorous. At last he is silent, and, now that he is gone, we can 
speak of him calmly and without constraint, and ask ourselves : 
What has he taught us? What has he left us? What was his 
work in the world ? 

There is one thing that strikes us in the commencement of 
his career, and that is its painlessness, both inward and 
outward. We hear of no sharp struggles in the transmission 
of his thoughts to paper, and have no reason for imagining 
that there were any. And again, externally, his first works 
encountered none of those difficulties which have beset the 
early utterances of so many men of genius, but obtained instant 
success. The youthful poet was courted by men of note, and 
christened by Chateaubriand “l'enfant sublime.” This fact 
throws light on the change in his religious and political opinions. 
The pain of composition arises from a man having more in the 
mind than he has the power to put in words. He thinks and feels 
more than he can at first express. Victor Hugo experienced 
none of this difficulty, because art in him was stronger than 
nature, his expression clearer than his conception, his power 
greater than his feeling. He had learned to speak and to write 
almost before he had learned to think. By thought I mean here 
that earnest sifting and weighing of opinions, which brings as 
its result either doubt or conviction. 

He was educated in the religion of the Catholic Church, in 
the political doctrines of the Royalists; and, before he had 
made them his own, he knew how to turn them to account from 
an artistic point of view. Hence, I do not think we are correct 
in saying that he lost the faith—he never had it to lose. I do 
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not believe he ever made a sincere act of faith in the Catholic 
Church. His early poems, his ode on the baptism of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, and others of the like nature, express, to my mind, 
no solid conviction, but only the artist’s admiration for all that 
is beautiful. As he advanced in life he began to question the 
teaching he had received from others, and to form his own 
views. Then comes the sad part of the story. How far the 
blame rests with him, how far with those parents who did so 
little for his soul, God only knows. All we know is this, that, 
one by one, he rejected all the truths that had been taught 
him in his childhood, and cast off the graces of his baptism ; 
that from false premisses he continually deduced still falser 
conclusions; until at length he became what we knew him 
last—almost an atheist, quite a blasphemer. 

And so it comes to this. His earlier works, breathing the 
love of religion, the faith in Christ, were masterpieces of art; 
his later productions, stamped with infidelity, were genuine 
expressions of opinions. It is a melancholy thing that he 
should at first have spoken the truth, without seriously meaning 
it, and should afterwards have poured forth falsehoods in 
which he believed. And yet I fear that this was the case. 
It is not that I recognize absolutely nothing but art in his 
first productions. A certain amount of sincerity there must have 
been to inspire the artist. But what I hold is that the poems in 
which he celebrates the truths of religion are not, as some 
suppose, indications of earnest belief; for true living faith, 
from the time of his reaching the age of reason, he never 
possessed. 

The same qualities that saved him pain in writing secured 
his first works from misapprehension. Strength of expression 
wins its way more readily than depth of thought; the painter 
receives a speedier welcome than the philosopher. But as 
in his early writings the future spirit of error is frequently 
visible, so in his later ones there is still a rich vein of truth. 
There are certain lessons well deserving our considera- 
tion that Victor Hugo taught from the beginning to the 
end of his career; there are certain ideals, Christian and 
supernatural, to which he continually pointed. And first of 
all, if he had never done anything else, the man who drew the 
portrait of Bishop Myriel would deserve our respect. What 
more exquisite picture could we be given of a Catholic saint? 
Charity, humility, and self-sacrifice are there depicted in their 
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tenderest colours. Over all there is such a halo of the 
supernatural that one might almost think Victor Hugo must 
have written this sketch as Fra Angelico painted—on his 
knees. 

There is something admirable in the way in which he 
fearlessly pushes a virtue to its extreme. Moderate generosity 
has no place in his pages—forgiveness of injuries must reach to 
an indefinite extent before it satisfies him. He was not afraid 
of an ideal. When he saw that a virtue was good he was not 
afraid that its extreme would be bad—rather thought it would 
be better. Hence those scenes in his works which some persons 
would call exaggerated ; which remind others of the days of 
primitive Christianity. Victor Hugo thought very little of 
prudence in almsgiving. To be prudent in charity was in his 
eyes to impose a limit to it, and in works of mercy he cared for 
no limits. In Les Chants du Crépuscule he exclaims : 





Donnez 4 tous! Peut-étre un jour tous vous rendront ! 
Donnez; on ne sait pas quels épis germeront 
Dans notre siécle autour des trénes ! 
De la main droite aux bons, de la gauche aux méchants / 
Comme le laboureur s¢me sa graine aux champs, 
Ensemencez les cceurs d’aumones !” 


Such teaching as this is contrary to the most serious maxims of 
political economy. We are very much afraid of giving now, for 
fear we should bestow our favours on the wrong subject. Of 
course it is far better to pass over the right one! Besides, it 
keeps the money in our pockets! The wisdom of the age is 
altogether opposed to the lesson inculcated, for example, by that 
scene in Les Misérables, where the convict is dragged before the 
bishop with the stolen dish covers, and where the prelate asks 
him gently why he did not take the candlesticks also, which 
were likewise intended for him. 

There is a complaint, common among the rich, which would 
have obtained little sympathy from Hugo. How often do we 
hear the cry that “the poor are not grateful to their bene- 
factors,” most frequently from those who have generously 
despoiled themselves of what they cannot use, for the benefit 
of others who are starving. Those who gave had, he considered, 
done their duty, and had nothing to wait for. They had no 
right to expect a slavery of gratitude in return. He pities 
those who have given their liberty in exchange for a copper. 
He says: 
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Une auméne est irremédiable. Reconnaissance c’est paralysie. 
Le bienfait a une adhésion visqueuse et répugnante, qui vous 6te 
vos libres mouvements. Les odieux étres opulents et garés dont la 
pitié a sévi sur vous le savent. C'est dit. Vous étes leur chose. 
Ils vous ont acheté. Combien! un os qu’ils ont retiré 4 leur chien 
pour vous l’offrir. Ils vous ont lancé cet os 4 la téte. Vous avez été 
lapidé autant que secouru. C’est égal. Avez-vous rongé l’os, oui ou 
non? Vous avez eu aussi votre part de la niche. Donc remerciez! 
Remerciez 4 jamais !! 


The fact is that many look upon giving not as giving, but only 
as another form of buying and selling. Let them study Victor 
Hugo’s works. Most things in their turn are pushed to 
excess in this world—why not, for once in a way, the virtue 
of charity ? 

Misery was in his eyes the great source of sin and forget- 
fulness of God. He advocated that practice, common to so 
many of the saints, of softening the hardness of the heart by 
alleviating the pains of the body. Quotations on this subject 
might be multiplied to any extent from his works. I cannot 
forbear from citing the following passage from Le Pape: 


LE PAUVRE. 
Je ne crois pas en Dieu. 
LE PAPE (entrant). 
Tu dois avoir faim. Mange. 
(11 partage son pain et en donne la moitié au pauvre.) 
LE PAUVRE. 
Et mon enfant ? 
LE PAPE. 
Prends tout. 
(ZZ donne @ l'enfant le reste de son pain.) 
L’ENFANT (wangeant). 
C’est bon. 
LE PAPE. 
L’enfant, c’est l’ange. 
Laisse-moi le bénir. 
LE PAUVRE. 
Fais ce que tu voudras. 


LE PAPE (vidant une bourse sur le grabat). 
Tiens, voici de l’argent pour t’acheter des draps. 
LE PAUVRE. 
Et du bois. 
1 L’ Homme qui rit. 


VOL. XXXV. Ww 
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LE PAPE. 
Et de quoi vétir l’enfant, la mére, 
Et toi, mon frére. Hélas! cette vie est amére. 
Je te procurerai du travail. Ces grands froids 
Sont durs. Et maintenant parlons de Dieu. 
LE PAUVRE. 
J’y crois. 


He believed strongly in the victory of good over evil, of 
light over darkness, of virtue over vice. No heart so hard, in 
his opinion, but that it might be softened by the tenderness of 
another. The patience and charity of Bishop Myriel finally 
vanquish the stubborn wickedness of Jean Valjean, who again, 
by his meekness, converts the unhappy Fantine. 

He held that excessive poverty was an evil that could and 
should be banished from the earth. “I am not of those,” he 
exclaims, “who hold that suffering can be suppressed in this 
world ; suffering is a Divine law; but I am of those who believe 
and assert that misery may be destroyed.” Many will answer 
that this is an error, that misery cannot be destroyed, that it 
vill last as long as the world lasts. Perhaps so. But if this 
view is mistaken, it is nevertheless a gencrous mistake, one of 
those foolish mistakes that work more good in the world than 
much wisdom. Let it last! It leaves us at any rate an object 
to work for, even if we are to be often frustrated in our hopes 
of attaining that object. 

But, unhappily, Victor Hugo’s doctrine is like a tree without 
roots. He teaches us some of the things the saints taught, 
without indicating to us the principle from which such lessons 
are derived. Or rather, if he did point to a faith in God, it 
was to that shadowy, indefinite belief which is no fitting founda- 
tion for the clear precepts of Christian charity. He gives us 
beautiful pictures of virtue conquering vice, but all in the natural 
order ; he tells us nothing of the victory of grace. He believes 
too much in the natural perfectibility of human nature, not 
enough in its triumph by supernatural means. One of the great 
consummations to which he looked in the progress and evo- 
lution of the century, was the abolishment of capital punishment. 
His strongest objection to the infliction of death sprang from 
his great confidence in the fundamental goodness of every 
human being. The bad that is in a man arose, in his opinion, 
from adverse circumstances; the good from his own nature. 
2 La Miscre ; Actes et Paroles ; Avant l’Exii. 
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Fatality—that word on which turns the whole plot of Votre 
Dame de Paris—plays too prominent a part in Hugo's philo- 
sophy. Still, toa great extent he is right. Perhaps if we saw 
far enough, if we had a clear view of the hidden circumstances 
which attend action in this life, many criminals would be white 
in comparison with men who have passed through the world 
with no slur on their respectability. He believed that no heart 
was so hardened in sin, but that time might bring it to repent- 
ance. The punishment of death shortened the time necessary 
for this work, usurped the right of God, and sent souls to Him 





before the appointed moment. 

He wrote on many occasions to solicit the pardon of con- 
demned criminals. Another point on which he strongly insisted 
was the horrors attending a public execution. During his 
sojourn in Jersey he wrote to Lord Palmerston, after the death 
of the murderer Tapner, to deprecate the punishment that had 
been inflicted. He dwells strongly on the fearful circumstances 
attending the man’s death. He depicts, as he only could do, 
the frightful bodily convulsions, the mental agony, and all the 
dreadful features of the scene. He thought to impress on minds 
that vivid realization of the terrors of death which would dispose 
them against its infliction. 

He says in Les Mliscrables : 

L’échafaud, en effect, quand il est la, dressé et debout, a quelque 
chose qui hallucine. On peut avoir une certaine indifi¢rence sur la 
peine de mort, ne point se prononcer, dire oui ou non, tant qu’on n’a 
pas va de ses yeux une guillotine ; mais si l’on en rencontre une la se- 
cousse est violente, il faut se décider et prendre parti pour ou contre. 


To some extent this is a forcible argument. The realization 
of a subject in the concrete, throws great light on its discussion 
in the abstract. It is so easy to throw in a vote for capital 
punishment when we have perhaps never seen a gibbet in all 
its dreadful significance, nor a criminal in the agonies of antici- 
pation. But at the same time it must be remembered that this 
is an argument raised by the feelings, and may perhaps be 
balanced by another from the same origin. Lord Palmerston 
might have accepted Victor Hugo’s picture of all the horrors 
which attended the hanging of Tapner, and might have replied 
by an cqually vivid description of the terrors of a midnight 
assassination: the crime for which Tapner met his death. 
Lastly, he did not believe that any Goverment possessed the 
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right of life and death. To this we might answer, that the 
right which law possesses to inflict death, flows from its duty 
to protect life. But here we stumble against his entire political 
opinions. When we speak of law, we approach the ground 
where Victor Hugo spent such a great part of his life, and yet 
showed to such disadvantage—the arena of politics. 

Those who admire his novels and his poetry will do well 
not to look at his Actes et Paroles, in which we have an account 
of his political life and speeches. In spite of much splendid 
oratory, and many grand thoughts, it is there that his faults 
are most apparent, his strength least noticeable. It stands 
to reason. Put a man in his wrong position and his virtues 
will disappear, while the weaknesses which before lurked in a 
corner will come to the front, and pervade all his actions. 
Victor Hugo was not intended by Providence for a politician. 
His ideals of pity and forgiveness, which are beautiful in his 
literary works, which might be meditated with profit by states- 
men, become strained and distorted as he enunciates them 
himself from the tribune. In his books there is far too much 
self-consciousness ; but in his political writings and speeches it 
passes all bounds. Even that one great word, which he repeated 
so often, and in which he sums up the most beautiful part of his 
teaching, at last sounds hollow in our ears. “Pardonnez!” It 
is sometimes as though he said to himself: “I am Victor Hugo; 
it is by that word I have gained a great part of my celebrity ; 
the world is listening for it now, and expects me to say it— 
Pardonnez!” 

After putting down a volume of the Actes et Paroles, our 
faith in all that he ever uttered seems weakened. The best 
apology that can be offered for him is that his mind was not 
the mind of a statesman, but that of a poet and man of letters ; 
and that he has a right to be judged, not from those works 
which were no part of his natural mental development, but 
from those which were the necessary offspring of his genius. 

Freedom was his watchword. Well and good; but why 
freedom from the necessary constraints of law? Liberty, as he 
preached it from the tribune, was not only the liberty that is 
opposed to oppression and tyranny, but the liberty of crime. 
Freedom of the press and the theatre—what was it in his hands 
but the open thoroughfare of blasphemy and obscenity? He 
advocated obligatory and gratuitous education—but of what 
avail is education in all but the one thing needful? He worked 
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his hardest for the emancipation of murderers, malefactors, and 
blasphemers, and yet he sought to make God the slave of 
man! 

He seems to have regarded his whole political career with 
a considerable amount of complacency. He tells us in the 
Preface to Depuis /’Exil, that we may study in these pages the 
advance of a mind to truth without a single backward step. 
And yet there were two episodes in his life which might, I think, 
disgust even those who defended his political opinions. 

In 1855 he was expelled from Jersey, for what? for emitting 
a declaration insulting to the British Government, on whose 
hospitality he was at that moment dependent, in defence of 
three men who had been banished for a scurrilous attack on 
England and the Queen. It was not the first time he had 
injured the hand that protected him. In other publications he 
had used words not seemly, coming as they did from an exile to 
the country that had received him. He was tolerated for some 
time, but at length it became unbearable, and he received 
notice to quit the island. He left it, with no word of thanks 
for the hospitality that had been extended to him so long, 
forgetful of the benefits received, and full of vindictiveness for 
the necessary severity of the Government. 

In 1871 an event somewhat similar took place in Belgium. 
The Communists, expelled from Paris, were refused a refuge 
in Belgium. Victor Hugo, who was at that time in Brussels, 
again insulted the powers of the country in whith he was 
residing and published the following declaration : 


This refuge that the Belgian Government denies the vanquished—I 
offer it. 

Where? In Belgium. 

I do Belgium that honour. 

I offer a refuge in Brussels. 

I offer a refuge, Flace des Barricades, No. 4. 


We can hardly be surprised that the Belgian Government, 
indignant at such treatment, chased him from the country. 
But what could have been the principles of a man who thus 
preached rebellion in countries friendly to him? It is almost 
amusing to witness his unfailing confidence in all his own 
works. He had instituted in the Isle of Guernsey an annual 
dinner, which he gave in his house to forty poor children. 
It was a charitable thought, and deserving of one who was 
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conspicuous for his love of children and his compassion for 
the poor. But he seemed to think that a work of this kind, 
as established by himself, must have more far-reaching effect 
than the mere giving of pleasure to forty little ones. So, in 
one of the speeches which he was in the habit of addressing to 
the ladies present, he gravely assures his audience that, owing 
to the annual Christmas dinner, out of the forty children who 
partook, only two were dead in six years! The youth of 
Guernsey must have curiously-formed constitutions, or must 
eat fabulously little in the course of the year, if an annual 
dinner can prolong their lives. 

However, it must be acknowledged that the great poet and 
novelist had streng inducements to pride and vanity. From 
the age of sixteen he was surrounded with incense and flattery. 
He had the misfortune of not meeting his intellectual superior. 
He was eaten up with pride and self-complacency, and after all, 
what else are we to expect? Victor Hugo was not a Christian, 
and humility is a Christian virtue. 

In the latter part of his life as he grew more and more self- 
satisfied, the spirit of scoffing likewise grew stronger. In Les 
Misérables, published 1862, he speaks of many things without 
faith, but still with reverence. In Religions et Religion, one of 
his latest works, and one that he had better never have written, 
he sneers and mocks until the face of Voltaire seems to look 
out on us from the page. I think there is no greater proof 
of a want of depth and earnestness than this uncontrolled 
spirit of mockery; it is a sign of that petty vanity which will 
attack the noblest objects, rather than miss the opportunity 
of shooting off one poor little firework. 

Victor Hugo has told us repeatedly that he believed in God. 
I suppose we have no right to refuse him credit, but it is some- 
what difficult to acquire a definite notion of the nature of his 
faith. In Religions ect Religion he gives us a slight exposé of 
his opinions, from which one rises considerably bewildered. He 
forbids us to inquire into the nature of the God we worship, 
and tells us that any definite form of religion is an insult. 
But I think if we analyze his teaching carefully we shall find 
that the God in whom he believed was a God with exactly his 
own opinions, who thought as he thought, and prescribed as he 
prescribed. A God who should contradict Victor Hugo was, in 
his eyes, an impossibility ; the mere fact of being God would 
guard Him from such a blunder; and a God who could do such 
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a thing Victor Hugo would never have accepted. Thus it was 
that as Victor Hugo approached his end his reverence for holy 
things decreased, while his confidence in himself grew more 
intense. 

When Frederic Ozanam, a man who had passed the greater 
part of his life in works of faith and charity, was dying, his 
friends reproached him for his fear, and asked him why he was 
afraid who had sinned so little. His only reply was, “ You do 
not know the sanctity of God.” It is this keen realization, as 
we come nearer to our Creator, of His infinite purity and 
goodness, that, by destroying all false confidence in self, has 
worked so many death-bed conversions. When the holiest 
man begins to perceive that blaze of infinite glory, which, 
invisible to keen strong eyes, can be seen by those which fail 
and close, he learns, as he never learned before, that the words 
good and pure may be used of a man in the presence of man, 
but of no man in the presence of God. Then faith in our power 
to help ourselves, in the power of our dearest friends to help us, 
crumbles away, and, looking around for some support on which 
they may rely, many poor souls have at last found their way 
into the Catholic Church. Animated by a hope of this kind, 
Cardinal Guibert, when Victor Hugo was near his end, wrote 
to his daughter-in-law, Mme. Lockroy, the following letter : 


Madame,—I take the keenest part in the sufferings of M. Victor 
Hugo, and in the anxiety of his family. I have prayed much for the 
illustrious invalid at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. If he has any 
desire to see a minister of our holy religion, although I am myself still 
weak and convalescent from a sickness greatiy resembling his own, it 
would be to me a most agreeable duty to bear to him the strength and 
consolation, of which he has so much need in this bitter trial. 


Accept, madame, &c. 
J. Hipp. Carp. GUIBERT, 


Archbishop of Paris. 


In the reply, from M. Lockroy, we read that M. Victor Hugo 
“has declared, during these very days, that he wished to be 
assisted in his malady by no priest of any denomination. We 
should fail in our duty if we did not respect his will.” 

Not only this, but the freethinking party raised a cry that 
the Church sought, in his last moments, to make a conquest 
of Victor Hugo, for her own glorification. As if the soul of a 
man of genius were of any more consequence to her than that of 
an obscure peasant. As if, after the lapse of nearly 1900 years, 
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she stood in need of Victor Hugo’s approbation. If he had 
made a profession of faith in his last moments, it would have 
been well for him, but the Church would have acquired no more 
strength than she gains in the baptism of an infant. 

And so he died—to all appearance without a moment’s 
doubt in himself. But I say 0 al/ appearance, for, after all, the 
most public death-bed is shrouded in mystery, and who shall 
guess what passes behind that veil? 

Sadder than the death was what followed. The body was 
hardly cold before that movement was made, of which we have 
all read so much of late, to turn the Pantheon from a place of 
religious worship, to a secular mausoleum for the bodies of 
illustrious men. A striking fact, and a strange compliment to 
the memory of the dead poet, that no spot was thought fit 
to receive his bones but a desecrated church; and that his 
countrymen should have thought an act of blasphemous out- 
rage the most acceptable homage they could offer. The vote 
was passed in spite of the indignant outcry of the Catholic 
population, in spite of the protest of Cardinal Guibert, in which 
we read the following words : 


Before the act of violence which you announce to me, I have but 
one more obligation to fulfil ; to protest with all the power of my grieved 
soul, of my indignant conscience, against a stroke of force, accomplished 
as in 1830, under the pressure of agitation, and which would better 
deserve to be called an act of weakness, according to the humble 
avowal of M. Guizot in his memoirs. 

I protest in the name of the truth of the facts, for you speak of 
restoring the Pantheon to its primitive destination, when the illiterate 
alone, ignorant of the history of yesterday, do not know that this votive 
temple was destined by its royal founder to replace the ancient sanctuary, 
dedicated for twelve centuries to the patroness of Paris. 

I protest in the name of Christian conscience, which is outraged 
when the burial of a poet who is illustrious, but has refused the prayers 
of the Church, is made the pretext for the profanation of a temple; 
when, to bury one who is a stranger to our belief, you chase from His 
sacred dwelling-place the God that we adore. 

I protest—shall I say it?—in the name of the one you would 
honour ; for he believed in God and the immortality of the soul, and 
he would not have wished his obsequies to degenerate into an act of 
public impiety. 


This Pantheon, from which God and His Saints are excluded for 
the burial of great men, will behold yet other obsequies, and perhaps 
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of such a nature that the families of future great men will decline the 
honour of a like interment. This political rségime, which promised 
liberty to all, will witness such excesses that its name will become 
synonymous with tyranny and licentiousness. 


This protest, as we all know, was disregarded. Victor Hugo 
had already been declared a god, and in one temple there was 
not room for two. 

Monday, the Ist of June, witnessed a strange sight in the 
streets of Paris. From an early hour the city was crowded with 
throngs of gay sight-seers. The housetops were covered with 
well-dressed people, the windows were full, and over all there 
was the general air of a public holiday. It was a holiday 
through France, a day of excitement and merrymaking, the 
day of Victor Hugo’s funeral! The gay Parisian crowd had 
collected from all sides to see a coffin. There were gorgeous 
decorations, wreaths, cars, all that could contribute pomp and 
magnificence. There was but one thing absent, which is yet 
a fitting accompaniment of a day of this kind; there was no 
grief. 

It is a sad sight, the burial of one universally beloved, who 
is followed to the grave with tears and lamentations. 

But there is a far more ghastly spectacle, and that is the 
funeral of a great man amidst noise and laughter. Is this the 
way that the people of Paris mourn their illustrious men? Do 
they care for them enough to hunt out God to make room for 
their bones, and not enough to follow their hearse with decent 
respect ? 

But we forget this is not. a funeral, but, in the words of 
M. Floquet, an apotheosis ! 

We are fully alive at the present day to the peril arising 
from the spreading of atheism and infidelity; but behold a new 
danger on the horizon—a great city relapsing into paganism! 
We hear of no tears shed. It seems strange! Men of less 
note have been more lamented. The fact is that this is a 
selfish world, which refuses to mourn the loss of one who is 
no longer of any use. Victor Hugo’s work was finished some 
years ago. Personally his death was no loss, hence his funeral 
was not regarded as a manifestation of sorrow, but as a political 
demonstration. Posterity will acknowledge that his political 
career was the mistake of his life; then he will obtain justice. 
At present he is glorified, not for his genius and his elevating 
doctrines, but for his tolerance of crime and his irreligion. 
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Truth lives and falsehood dies. As time goes on we shall 
forget the Victor Hugo who wrote against religion and against 
law. That was not the true man as God made him, but a 
perversion. Let that part of him die, and let us remember 
only the great poet and novelist, who has taught us tender 
lessons of pity and forgiveness, and who has left us the better 
part of himself in the portraits of Jean Valjean and Bishop 
Myriel. 

MAUDE PETRE. 























Modern Enghsh I[mitative Art. 


a 


ALTHOUGH we cannot, as was recently remarked, close our 
eyes to the fact that the loss of the Catholic faith has robbed 
English art of its truest and highest aim, has shut it out from 
the domain of the supernatural, and brought it down to a lower 
level in which it can neither sympathize with the purest types 
of grace and beauty, nor catch any fire of inspiration to give 
living expression to them, yet two wide fields still lie open for 
the best energies of the English artist, and in each of these he 
holds his ground well. We shall call these two branches of art 
the Jmitative and the ///ustrative; the former of which will 
naturally comprise portraiture, sea-pieces, and landscape, animal 
and flower painting, while the latter embraces all the different 
varieties of gevre and figure painting, together with historical 
and battle-scenes, these being illustrative of either our domestic 
or our national life. 

The art of portrait-painting, though inferior in its real 
value to that of the ideal, not only requires accurate and 
quick perception, together with great natural skill of execution, 
directed by study and experience in the arrangement of light 
and colour, of the lines of harmony and proportion, but if it 
attains perfection, it demands all the rare qualities of true genius. 
It is no idle ambition, no mean triumph to make the canvas 
present to us the living, moving, speaking image of him whom 
it portrays. When, going further than this, it informs us con- 
cerning one whom we have not seen what manner of man he is, 
or was; when mind and character, when habits of life and 
thought reveal themselves to us through the eye and mouth and 
hand of the portrait, through every feature in detail and the 
contour of the whole, through the jose of each separate limb 
and of the whole body, and when they do this as truthfully and 
vividly as could the living model in personal interview with us, 
then have we before us the work of a master, of genius in its 
truest sense. Portraiture, like every other branch of art, will 
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have amongst us its periods of rise and fall. Who does not 
point to Reynolds and to Gainsborough as the fathers of English 
portrait-painting in every truth and grace and subtle perfection 
of the gift? But we cannot say with truth that their mantle 
descended on even a Laurence, or a Shee, a Grant, or a Watson 
Gordon; though we might almost hesitate in regard of such 
names as MacNee or Colvin Smith. Portraiture has, however, 
once more renewed its life in the works of Millais, Holt, Ouless, 
Richmond, Watts, and others whom we hope to mention. 

With the delightful child-pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
fresh in our memory—little maidens so dainty and coy, yet 
withal so simple and innocent, presenting such a charming 
contrast to the affected, self-conscious young misses of our own 
day, we will not find too much fault with Mr. Millais for copying 
with so sweet a grace the example set him. When, however, 
we see this able and versatile master of his art devoting himself 
almost exclusively to portrait-painting, in which subjects from 
child-life so greatly predominate, we may well complain of such 
employment of his time. Yet here, too, there is a difference 
between child and child. There is the “ Lady Sybil Primrose,” 
by the President of the Royal Academy, which, notwithstanding 
its delicacy of execution, does not deserve to be deliberately 
compared with the most attractive likeness by Millais of her 
younger sister, either for colour, modelling, or grace of com- 
position. The affectation with which children are decked out 
now-a-days is visible also in a picture of Miss Geraldine Massey ; 
and, not to mention other examples, it is carried to its extremest 
limits in a fanciful study of inharmonious colours under the 
appropriate title of “Such is life.’ What a rebuke upon these 
frivolities do we not seem to read in the artless grief and 
anxiety with which the little girl in Millais’ picture of “The 
Orphans” shields her pet rabbit within the folds of her skirt, 
or in those pensive, guileless eyes with which Mr. Storey’s little 
maiden “ As good as gold” looks out at us, or in the child-like 
yet self-possessed satisfaction wherewith Miss Mollie asks us to 
admire her in her first ball-dress. 

We cannot take a general survey of the female portraits in 
the Annual Exhibitions of the present, or indeed of any year 
that we can remember, without feeling convinced that, like the 
human frame itself, they are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
Were variety always agreeable, which it is not, then ought we 
to be truly delighted by the array presented to us at the Royal 
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Academy and “The Grosvenor.” Every variety of taste and style 
is to be seen there, and we have a shrewd suspicion that the 
private history of some of these gorgeous creations would disclose 
not a few curious scenes and incidents. After distinguishing 
them under the general categories of the dressy and non-dressy 
styles, we must further distribute them into what may be called 
simply “portraits of dress,” wherein rich stuffs and textures in 
bright colours, fine laces, and all the peculiarities of the reigning 
fashion appear to be everything, but face and features, well! 
are not more remarkable for expression than the figures are for 
good drawing. Other portraits may be classed as “studies of 
colour,” in combination or in contrast, only they are no longer 
nocturnes, but méridiens—marvels of painting in black and 
brilliant yellow, lustrous blue satin and brocade, flowing amber 
draperies, or graceful folds of pale hyacinth. Surely all this 
is overdone, even when allied in some cases to a finely modelled 
figure, to admirable grace of jose, and to a beautiful expressive 
countenance, as in that lady fair whom Sir F. Leighton has 
depicted— 
Serenely wandering in a trance 
Of sober thought. 


There is often so strong a family likeness in respect of dress, 
colour, and the arrangement of accessories, between different 
portraits by the same hand, that after the manner of Desanges, 
and the once known miniature painters, Theed and Thorburn, 
the artist has clearly taken these points into his own control and 
thus maintained a firm hold over the results. When, as happens 
also very often, the lady asserts her own right of choice, we 
wonder at the preference frequently shown for being taken in 
a ball dress, or in very dazzling colours, or in the fullest 
development of some short-lived fashion. In many critical 
moments of after life, in the changes and vicissitudes that must 
take place, the painful incongruity of a glaring and unchanging 
ball dress, sometimes of a fancy costume, cannot but jar upon 
the feelings. Indeed, we have only to look at the portraits 
of a past generation and fashion to see how unnatural and 
ridiculous they make those appear to us whom we may have 
since learnt to associate with quite another mode of dress. 

It is with a sense of gratification and relief that we turn our 
eye to several portraits at the Royal Academy which are plainly 
and modestly dressed, or in which richness and grace of attire 
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are after all employed only to enhance the effect of a handsome 
or animated countenance. How much does not Mr. Herkomer 
owe to the simplicity of dress and background and to the 
subdued colouring which have helped to make his picture of 
Miss Grant perhaps the finest female portrait of the year. 
We must, however, give the palm to the portraits in the 
Grosvenor Gallery for highest artistic merit, not only in the 
happy combination of rich colours and graceful drapery, but, 
what is of still greater importance, in the care and delicacy 
of touch which has made each countenance so full of intelligent 
and refined expression. 

It is when the fullest scope is afforded to the talent or 
genius of the portrait-painter that we can appreciate the height 
which the art has attained at the present day. A first glance 
round our galleries may disappoint us at the large space occu- 
pied by mere portraiture, but as we more closely examine each 
work by itseif, we find marks there of a keen insight into 
character and a power of delineating it which amount to genius 
in its truest sense. The finest portrait, perhaps, in either 
Exhibition is that of Simon Fraser, Esq., by John E. Millais, 
respecting no picture have critics been more unanimous. It 
certainly possesses all the qualities of force, expressiveness, and 
perfect drawing, besides its brilliance of tone, its depth and 
richness of colour. In the second place we would put the 
“Lord Overstone” of Francis Holl, in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
It presents the perfect ideal of an old man, whose head is buried 
within the collar of his brown coat, but his eye clear and full 
of life. The figure is treated with a masterly and sympathetic 
hand, and may be considered the best picture in the room for 
its subdued yet luminous colouring. Third in merit comes 
another likeness by Mr. Holl, giving us without slightest loss 
of vigour the strongly marked features of Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia ; close upon the heels of which follows a portrait 
in “the Grosvenor” of Mr. Andrew Lang, painted by Richmond 
with great finish of execution, though unusually sallow in flesh 
tints. In male portraits it is difficult to say which Gallery 
shines most, but combining the two we can make a careful 
study of the various schools of this branch of art. 

Calling to mind the likenesses produced by J. E. Millais 
within the last few years, we think him a painter quite suz 
generis. Penetrating within the qualities of general intelli- 
gence or energy of character, or of the particular expression 
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of the moment, he is able to seize upon the more subtle 
and deep-seated features of the mind of his sitters, and to give 
us the character of the whole man as his most intimate friends 
knew him. It is thus with his picture of Simon Fraser, and 
though his “Gladstone” in the Bond Street Exhibition may 
have suffered somewhat in truthfulness of colour or accuracy 
of expression, these having to be balanced by the vivid hues 
of the scarlet and pink robes of a D.C.L., and so may not 
quite come up to the perfection of his previous well-known 
likeness, yet it too is characterized by great breadth and vigour, 
the mouth wears a softened expression, and the eyes are parti- 
cularly bright and penetrating. Mr. Holl’s touch is different, 
it is less subtle, more brusque and trenchant, and thus his works 
indicate a bolder and more masculine school. Witness the 
rather exaggerated force and fire of the countenance of Lord 
Dufferin, which seem to ignore the known graciousness and 
winning gentleness upon the other side of his character. 
Another example of the same is the artist’s picturesque and 
dramatic presentment of Mr. Barrett as Hamlet, in which it 
is not so easy to decide whether the Prince of Denmark or his 
impersonator stands first in the mind of the beholder. Yet 
both these, as well as the likenesses of the late Speaker, of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and of Mr. Owen Grant, are replete 
with force, judicious colouring, and clever management of 
costume, though we cannot but think the effect is marred by 
the unnecessary stiffness of Lord Hampden’s official robe. 
Mr. Ouless is not so prolific of pencil this year, but he undoubt- 
edly deserves to rank next for the ability, care, and finish of 
his compositions, his conscientious attention to details, and the 
accuracy of his likenesses. His manner is refined almost to the 
point of weakness, but he is’ a very pleasing painter, and we 
feel convinced that the possession of a portrait by his hand will 
be much prized within the domestic circle, as a memento of the 
departed. 

Mr. Herkomer’s name introduces us to a fresh style as dis- 
tinct as possible from the preceding. We trace much of his 
familiar hardness and roughness of handling, combined with 
ability and fidelity to his copy, in Lord Ducie’s countenance, 
but he has softened it down considerably in other pictures. Yet 
other schools are represented, as in Mr. Lorimer’s only canvas 
sent in this year, which reproduces so faithfully the painfully worn 
and refined features of Lord Reay, as well as the wondrously 
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rich puce-coloured silk of his gown as Lord Rector of St. 
Andrew’s University. Then Mr. Pettie holds his own with a 
characteristically sharp and highly-finished profile of Bret Harte, 
vigorous enough, but presenting, we suspect only one side, and 
that the less pleasant, of his sitter's genial temperament. The 
intensely realistic in portraiture we would expect to see identified 
with the name of Alma-Tadema. Uncompromisingly accurate 
and truthful as he is in exhibiting to the life the plain and 
masculine yet intellectual head of his daughter, he is equally 
exact and unflattering in the vivid facsimile of the light yellow 
hair and whiskers, the soft, rather pulpy hand, and the pale 
cheeks of Dr. Washington Epps, “My Doctor.” This picture 
looks as though cut out of the middle of a larger canvas, the 
spirit hand of the unseen patient makes our flesh creep, the 
sustained action of for ever feeling a pulse and counting the 
seconds on a watch would soon become unsupportable to the 
eye, and altogether it is a mere experiment and an eccentricity 
tending, not to attract, but rather deter any but a very strong- 
minded person from putting himself in the artist’s hands. We 
may take as a fresh variety the military treatment, its exponent 
being Mr. Caton Woodville in his dashing and hastily-executed 
figure of the late Commander Wyatt-Rawson, R.N., killed at 
Tel-el-Kebir. It is, as we might have expected from him, a 
battle-scene ; and while, full of vigour, it tells of the intrepid 
soldier nobly confronting death, the action is extravagant and 
somewhat alarming to the spectator, who seems to be himself 
the object of the desperate man’s attack. We particularly wish 
to draw attention to a portrait of “ Heini,” representing a youth 
standing forward from a dark background and holding his pony 
by the bridle. His dress is neat and plain, and the eye, undis- 
turbed by any brilliant surroundings, rests on his pleasant and 
open face, and his easy, natural attitude as the one central 
object of the picture, from which Mr. Bateman has carefully 
excluded all labouring after effect. Its modest yet truly effective 
simplicity is an agreeable contrast to the English taste for over- 
dress. We cannot congratulate Mr. Weigall on a success in 
his portrait of Cardinal Manning, colour and expression of 
features are both defective; while it must surely be Mr. John 
Collier's own fault that in the otherwise good handling and 
arrangement of his painting of Sir Thomas and Lady Boughey 
he has fallen into the now unusual mistake of representing them 
as looking in different directions and evidently at nothing in 
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particular, for their faces are without expression, except that 
of general contentment. 

Sea Pieces and Landscape-Since the earlier sea pieces of 
Turner, after the manner of W. Vander Velde the younger and 
the Dutch school, of which there are some fine specimens in the 
Bridgewater Collection, and one at least in the Kensington 
Museum, English marine painting has generally been confined 
to the representation of naval engagements or to stretches of 
coast-line made familiar to us by the brush of Clarkson Stanfield 
or of Turner himself. Of late years, however, it has taken a 
new departure, and as no region of nature presents to us a 
grander poetry of life and action than the fitful and ever- 
changing ocean, so painters of the stamp of Brett and Moore, 
and J. C. Hook and Fraser, have sought to study its varying 
moods and interpret this poetry for us. Mr. J. Fraser has given 
in his “ Murray Frith” (Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool) a very 
fine expanse of water on which the swell of the sea, the net-work 
patches of foam rising and sinking with the broad waves, and 
the spray cast off from the ridges of white breakers in the 
distance, are represented with the most perfect truth to nature. 
The pictures of this year may not be so attractive, but they 
mark a real advance in the study of fresh effects. It is very 
difficult to make selection for priority between the “ Newhaven 
Packet” of Mr. Henry Moore, and the two paintings by Hook 
which have been brought into competition with it. As a purely 
sea piece the one named is perhaps the ablest. The canvas is 
full above and below of stormy water, the sea in mid-channel 
is rent and torn everywhere, the storm-driven clouds are charged 
with moisture, and while point is given to the picture in the 
packet approaching almost like a speck across the glimmering 
line of light in the distant horizon, the effects of a very stiff 
breeze are enhanced by the tossing of a schooner as she scuds 
along nearer hand. Of Mr. Hook’s two studies of the sea as 
viewed from land towards evening, his “Close of Day” will be 
more generally admired. Its subdued colouring hardly suggests 
“a golden sunset” ; but it is not the less true to nature as the 
immediate precursor of sunset, in the suffused light spread over 
sea and sky, and the gradations of colour so strongly reminding 
us of Turner. The other to which we have alluded as its com- 
panion picture bears the title “ After dinner rest awhile” ; in it 
a group of sated cormorants watch sleepily the fresh clear waves 


as, bright and pure in their transparent blue, we almost hear 
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them breaking upon the shore. Kindred in subject to these is 
Mr. Moore’s “ Catspaws off the land,” the land being a line of 
well-painted hilly coast, and the sea an expanse broken up into 
finely-executed luminous waves. The finest of Mr. Brett’s three 
pictures strikes a very different chord: it is a poem of sea and 
land that breathes nothing but peace. “The Norman Archi- 
pelago” is a study of atmospheric effects, isles and islets bright 
as sparkling jewels jut out, or are studded about, in a sea of 
richest blue ; every object is steeped in light, and not a breath 
of air disturbs the universal calm. A painting of a livelier vein, 
which tells of the sea like a sprightly ballad, is Mr. Macullum’s 
scene answering to the strain of 


The wind that blows, and the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor. 


A boat-load of young and cheery souls is being rowed to meet a 
vessel coming into port, which evidently brings home the sailor- 
lover of the damsel who stands up waving a handkerchief. The 
subject is one happily conceived, and naturally and cleverly 
carried out in the artist’s usual vein. As an example of still 
life connected with the sea, we must say a word in praise of the 
“Fish Sale on a Cornish Beach,” in which a young artist, 
Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes, has achieved a marked success, not 
only in the skill which gives to each object painted its due 
place and care in execution, but in the startling reality of the 
dead fish lying grouped on the wet sand or in pools of sea-water 
rendered with equal perfection. 

Neither of the present year’s exhibitions are very strong in 
landscape, although there are a few pictures of exceptional merit 
in both. Until the example set by Turner in his “Liber Stu- 
diorum,” most of our landscape painters were content, as several 
still are, to aim simply at a faithful rendering of those pastoral 
or woodland scenes which are so dear to English eyes. Others 
seek to cast a halo of poetry or romance round mountain-passes 
and the grander aspects of nature, and thus give us either a 
purely imaginative picture, or else heighten the effect of what 
they have had actually before their eyes by associating it with 
some legend or poetical motto. The school of latest development 
presents to us many different studies of nature under the varying 
circumstances of the seasons of the year, or hours of the day 
and night, or the alternations between storm and sunshine. 
Mr. M‘Whirter’s “Track of the Hurricane” is a wild Highland 
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scene, in which the path of the storm along a bold and rocky 
defile is marked by torn-up trees and wrecked underwood, 
through which an angry-looking distance has been opened out, 
though the fury of the blasts are now spent. This is a carefully 
finished work, full of power and rugged grandeur. Somewhat 
similar is the same artist’s “ Loch Scavaig, Isle of Skye,” grand 
and sombre, though a little too crude and hard in its treatment. 
Mr. Herkomer and Mr. Leader have both brought from North 
Wales materials for two magnificent views, and they balance 
well together. The former has sought to add point to his 
picture of the wild Festiniog hills by introducing into it the 
legendary episode of help afforded by a female goatherd to a 
fugitive from the Roman invading army ; the forcible rendering 
of mist-enveloped summits, of a broken rocky foreground, and 
of the grand distant group of country to the right, are a truer 
recommendation than its title of “Found.” Mr. Leader has 
trusted nature alone, and has worked out with fine results the 
details of an old massive bridge, and a mountain stream hurry- 
ing along over the rocks that strew its path to a turbulent rapid 
in the front, as it skirts “The old Holyhead Road.” In the 
“Comus Wood” Mr. James Linnell has painted with excellent 
effect a magnificent scene composed of mysterious ravines and 
rich purple forest depths. In making an ambitious effort to 
paint the waste of waters that boil and seethe over the “ Niagara 
Falls,” Mr. Colin Hunter has brought on himself a storm of 
adverse criticism, the rights of which we must leave to the more 
competent judgment of those who have actually visited the 
scene. Its cold, hard, patchy colouring, the absence of any 
vestige of bank, and the sea tints suggestive of mid-ocean and 
a vessel’s deck, force us more than to doubt its success. 

It is a relief to turn to two paintings in the Grosvenor Gallery 
of the imaginative school, as powerful in conception and exe- 
cution as they are tender and gentle in poetic feeling. “Ararat,” 
by Mr. Watts, impresses us, as has been truly said, with a sense 
of eternal solitude, silence, and melancholy grandeur. Lofty 
and massive mountain peaks, rich with a deep purple glow, rise 
up into the bright blue atmosphere of a still summer night, 
gemmed with one silvery star. More eloquent almost in its 
sterner poetry is Mr. H. Moore’s “Queen of the Night, arise! 
unveil!” as the moon advances slowly through the opening 
clouds and casts its lustre over a softly luminous sea, lighting 
up a small vessel that approaches us from the shrouded headland 
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protecting the entrance to a harbour. Mr. David Murray goes 
inland to the “Chateau Gaillard, Normandy,” for his poem on 
canvas. The deep-shaded ruins of a once lordly castle look 
down through the subdued sunset tints of the waning day on 
the river’s course beneath, sprays of apple blossom enliven the 
foreground. The year also contributes its share to the list of 
studies of landscape effects. Sir Robert Collier’s “Shadowy 
Mountains” are excellent in motive and in execution, the fore- 
ground is exquisitely true to nature. A yet more skilful study 
is called “ Last Leaves,” by Mr. David Murray. It is replete 
with natural ease and grace, the cool autumn tints, the little 
pools of water lying clear and motionless here and there, the 
shed leaves, the few still fringing the tall branches in memory 
of departed summer, all tell a true tale. 

Fault has been found with Mr. Leader for his simple tran- 
script of what he has seen in “Hedgerow Elms on Hillock 
Green.” But he deserves to head the list of those who hold 
up the mirror to show Nature to herself. Exquisitely truthful 
is the pale glow of the setting sun reflected from a low horizon 
through an oblique row of dark green elms, where the sheep 
are nestling, while a group of children to the right are busily 
picking flowers beneath a grassy slope. “Sinodun Hill” and 
“Tffley Mill” contend for precedence as Mr. Vicat Cole’s most 
successful work. The former of these is a thoroughly English 
pastoral scene—cows in the meadow, pollarded willows bordering 
a sheet of water confined within time-worn locks, and a smooth, 
green hill in the background, are all steeped in the pale yellow 
haze of a hot autumnal day. In the other picture there is 
abundance of movement, the sky is stormy, and a strong breeze 
is bending down the reeds and silver poplars, and lashing up the 
waters of the mill-race; this is in the artist’s best style. Mr. W. H. 
Jay’s exquisitely painted “Valley of the Teme,” presents to us 
every engaging feature of a richly wooded stream—moss-grown 
stones and pebbly beach, a picturesque horse-road leading to 
its brink through the over-arching trees, bright undulating fields 
rising beyond, with a warm sunlight shining through the 
branches and giving a golden tinge to the green foliage. The 
peculiar characteristic of the landscapes by the veteran artist, 
Mr. Herbert, is that an air of solemn and religious impressive- 
ness seems to have passed over their wide extents of soft green 
valley and smooth outstretching hills as dimly seen beneath the 
shades of evening or the early dawn. Such is the country in 
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which the shepherds are watching their flocks by night, and 
through which Naomi returns with Ruth to Bethlehem, and 
such also is his “Llugwy in North Wales,” a very pleasing 
composition. 

Mr. Peter Ghent exhibits in both galleries; but the fine 
quality of his work is better indicated in an older picture of 
his at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, called “ Nature’s 
Mirror,” which, in an extensive range of country, embraces 
every variety of scenery. <A richly wooded hill-side trends off 
into a mere grass-green ridge, a sweeping valley fills the mid- 
distance, a river bordered with reeds meanders through the 
foreground, while cattle stand upon the bank and are clearly 
reflected in the water. The whole scene is so animated with a 
fresh, balmy air, and each object is painted with such truth to 
nature, as to make the spectator half feel himself advancing into 
the open country itself. 

Animal Painting—After the loss of Sir Edwin Landseer 
and the recent death of Mr. Ansdell, we feel the number of 
our great animal painters sadly diminished. The latest works 
of the latter are still upon the walls of the Royal Academy, 
and they are worthy memorials of his skill. That which most 
approaches to a tenderness of feeling is the “ Highland Mother,” 
it depicts a mountain ewe anxiously guarding her lambs on a 
wild and elevated spot. His “Off for the Moors,” together 
with the “Shooting the Covers,” are simply repetitions of that 
perfect mastery over animal form, strict accuracy of drawing, 
conscientious working in of details, and life-like rendering of 
each attitude and movement, which place his animals in their 
prosaic reality before you. How opposite in every conceivable 
feature are the two great animal pictures of this year, which 
only to allude to is to name. Notwithstanding its utterly 
unpromising subject, Mr. Briton Riviere’s painting of “The 
Sheep-stealer” is a work of real genius. The wild and solitary 
night scene, the weird beauty cast over each object by the 
gloriously painted moonlight, the breathless watch and spas- 
modic action, yet strong self-restraint of the wiry young 
countryman as he grasps the top of the low wall beneath which 
he crouches, the waving of the outstretched hand over his dog, 
the animal itself so full of intelligence, so keenly alive to the 
situation, holding itself in nervous readiness, yet faithfully 
obedient to its master’s every gesture; and then the poor sheep, 
huddled together and alarmed, yet drawn towards the very 
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point of danger in the hollow, all fix the eye and interest of 
the spectator, as though himself breathless to know the result. 
Mr. Riviere’s “Vz Victis” is another work of great excellence, 
in which a wolf and an eagle are fighting over the carcase of a 
lamb, which the former has carried to some rocky projection. 
Both are admirably drawn and finely painted, and the contest is 
maintained with a terrible earnestness. 

Our credit for wild animal painting is sustained by Mr. Hey- 
wood Hardy’s vigorous drawing of a wild boar rushing from his 
lair with two hounds at his heels; and by a more important 
study of animal life in Mr. Nettleship’s last addition to his 
series. Under the title of “Refuge,” he has depicted a huge 
lion prominent among hyenas and other beasts of prey, which 
are flying unscathed yet in terror from a burning forest to some 
open rocky ground. This is the work of a practiced hand, as 
may be seen also by his portraiture of “Bruin.” Equally 
vigorous in execution is Mr. Strutt’s “Stolen Children : A Scene 
in the Soudan,” showing a tigress in hot pursuit after a man 
who has robbed her of her cubs, but is obliged to drop one 
from the back of his flying camel. 

Our remaining animal paintings are either of the pastoral 
or the humorous type. Under the former head none call for 
very special notice. But we feel that Mr. Thomas Sidney 
Cooper has not had full justice done him either in the appre- 
ciation of his work, or in the indulgence due to an artist 
possessed of such wondrous vitality and energy at his very ad- 
vanced age. There is mannerism undoubtedly, and sameness in 
a treatment that lacks of animation and freedom of hand ; but 
there is likewise much that both pleases and satisfies the eye 
in his bright transparent atmosphere and calm pastoral scenes, 
whilst it must be conceded that his sheep and cattle are marvels 
of form, and perfect in the texture of their wool and the 
glossiness of their coats. Mr.Cooper’s landscape of “Loch Etive” 
is good, his picture, ““On the Stour Marshes,” presents a clever 
study of light and shade, and again in choosing the coast of 
Kent with crags and cliffs, with sheep and donkeys and goats 
for his subjects, he has studiously varied his accustomed style. 
Equally amusing is “The first effort,” of a little pup to mount a 
step under the encouraging eyes of his own mother and of the 
small maiden to whom he belongs. The fun of “A Dashing High- 
way Robbery” is caught at once in the expression given by Mr. 
Weekes to a gander which has just snatched a bun out of the 
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mouth of a child, and bears it off in triumph, with a rich 
expression in its eye that is simply irresistible. These efforts, 
trivial in themselves, are such proofs of study and ability as will 
develope into undertakings of higher aim and accomplishment. 
Flower and Fruit Painting—We have often observed with 
surprise how very few visitors to our picture-galleries pause to 
examine with any care or interest the examples of floral 
painting which are every year increasing in number. The 
employment of flowers in decorative or symbolic art, and their 
study in sprays and bouquets, or in their state of natural growth, 
is now more widely cultivated. Instances of this are the intro- 
duction of flowers into the ornamentation of churches, their 
frequent use at funerals or in the decoration of graves, as 
embiematic of a bright and certain hope of future resurrection, 
and the foundation of beautiful gardens within our public parks, 
in which an increasing number of the working class find it their 
pleasure to walk about and admire the flowers. Until of late 
years flower-painting did not enter as an accomplishment into 
education, and the attempts made in private by amateurs 
generally turned out sorry specimens. Our professional artists 
themselves are beginning to aim at greater naturalness and 
perfection, and are no longer content with the meretricious 
glitter and arrangement formerly characteristic of the flower 
and fruit pieces of Mr. Lance, which, however rich and attractive 
at the time, have in many cases almost faded away. Each 
season of the year has in turn been favoured in the present 
Exhibition. Mr. Charles Storey has given us two very beauti- 
fully executed frieze patterns of single blossoms in a line, one 
being composed of Gloire de Dijon roses, and the other of 
Christmas roses ; the great merit of these is in their naturalness. 
Mr. H. Woodbridge groups in a glass jar his “ Roses,” which 
are good, but strike us as a little thin in substance and colour, 
and too papery in texture. Mr. Fantin is the most perfect 
painter of the rose, as of other flowers, witness his “ Chrysan- 
themums,” and his group of “Summer Flowers,” than which 
nothing can be truer to the most delicate form and tints of 
nature. He may find a rival in the future, if we may trust 
the present youth and promise of Mr. John Gray, whose single 
contribution consists of a collection of wintry blooms, chiefly 
chrysanthemums, combined with dark heavy drapery and objects 
in shade. 
The fruit-painter par excellence of the Grosvenor Gallery is 
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Mr. William Hughes, and it is impossible to say which of his 
pictures representing severally plums, mulberries, lemons, or 
pomegranates is the most strong in its intense realism, any one 
of these fruits seems only waiting to be gathered from the 
canvas. 

Although it is true that Miniatures occupy but a tithe of 
the space they once held, we think we can observe signs of an 
increase in their number, and we sincerely hope this improve- 
ment may be maintained. The universal adoption of photo- 
graphy has for several years quite pushed those exquisite little 
works aside. , Their absence is a loss, for they were often quite 
fairylike in their execution; they were warm and delicate in 
colouring, simple and graceful in design ; above all, they excelled 
every, even the very best, photograph in giving the real natural 
flesh tints and the easy, habitual expression caught, not in a 
passing moment of nervous mindless constraint, but after a 
careful observation of the varying moods, expressions, and un- 
studied attitudes of the original to guide the intelligence and 


hand of the painter. 
J. G. MACLEOD. 
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mn 
I.—OXFORD, PAST AND PRESENT. 


WE have purposely kept silence hitherto on the important 
subject of the Residence of English Catholics at the Protestant 
Universities. In spite of the repeated expression of opinion on 
the part of authority, men who were thoroughly loyal imagined 
that there was some misunderstanding of the subject, and that 
it could not be said to have in any sense received an ultimate 
and definitive settlement. As long as such a view of the 
question was a common one, it seemed better to maintain a 
prudent reserve on a topic which required such delicate hand- 
ling and such a careful appreciation of the facts of the case. 
But now a time has come when prudence threatens to degene- 
rate into cowardice and silence becomes almost disloyal. One 
authoritative document after another has been issued, warning 
Catholics against residence at Oxford and Cambridge, and it 
is therefore full time for us to speak. It is with the intrinsic 
view of Residence at a Protestant University that we are con- 
cerned. We propose to discuss, putting aside for the moment 
the question of authority, whether the present condition of our 
Universities is such as to render them suitable as a school for 
Catholics. This will lead us to speak of four different points 
bearing on the question. 
1. What is the value of the current evidence as to their 
present condition ? 
. What are the special dangers to faith and morals which 
exist at Oxford and Cambridge and nowhere else ? 
3. How far could these be avoided by a Catholic College at 
either University ? 
4. What are the advantages to be gained by residence at 
the English . Universities ? 
The answer to the first of these questions will explain to 
our readers what has perhaps appeared to them an insoluble 
mystery—I mean the extraordinary divergence of opinion 
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among those who have themselves gone through an University 
training. Some are almost fierce in their unfavourable judg- 
ment of its results, others are enthusiastic in their description 
of the incomparable benefits it confers. The latter certainly 
are ina majority. Few indeed are those who have wandered 


in those classic groves and joined in that happy, careless, active, 
merry, varied life, without falling under the spell which seems 
to environ it. Most men are practically unable to shake off 
the rosy-tinted glamour lingering over their undergraduate days, 
or over the more sober but not less happy years of graduate 
residence. All the conditions of life were so favourable. There 
was so much sunshine and so little shade. The accomplish- 
ments acquired there have proved of life-long utility. The 
friends gained cleave closely ; spite of local separation, pursuits 
the most opposite, and the still greater separation of thought 
and heart. All is forgotten when the sweet memories of the 
bygone days renew themselves, and soldier, lawyer, priest, and 
parson recount the tale of boat race and cricket match, Union 
debate and College whist club, festive scene and donnish wrath, 
shared or suffered by them together. All else disappears for 
the moment as the vivid picture of those happy times presents 
itself afresh, even after the long interval of the hurry and bustle 
and struggle of the matter-of-fact life of later years might, as 
it would have seemed, have dimmed or obliterated it. I think 
it even gains by being looked at from a distance. It is an 
almost universal tendency of human nature to idealize the past, 
to forget the sorrows and magnify the joys of our early years. 
This preponderance of happiness—I think I may say 
innocent, blameless happiness—in converts looking back on 
their University life, reproduces itself in their opinion of the 
general effect of residence at Oxford and Cambridge. What 
it was for them forty or fifty years since, they imagine it is 
now: the same spirit among undergraduates, the same effect 
on their general character and opinions which they experienced 
in their own case. I think I may say without any invidiousness 
that as a rule converts were men of character, ability, and virtue 
above the average of their fellows. For some reason or other, 
personal or hereditary or external to themselves (generally all 
three together), there was something in them which grace took 
hold of, not so often to be found in those who remained in 
the mists and darkness of Protestantism. There were fewer 
idlers among them, fewer fast men, fewer men whose life was 
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one of mere selfish enjoyment and indifference to all the most 
important interests around them. They were more in earnest, 
more hungry after Truth, more in love with purity, more deeply 
impressed with the thought of an ever-present God. Of course 
there were many exceptions—the net draws of every kind— 
but making full allowance for these, the majority of converts 
were men in a good set, men who were respected and 
liked, hard-working men, men who went in for honours, 
men who exerted a real influence for good. All this has 
a very natural effect on the opinions they entertain of the 
Universities. They believe that the general tone was the 
tone of their own set. If perchance some one who lived in 
a different atmosphere writes a book and touches on the vices 
or abuses existing during his time at Oxford, they regard him 
as a calumniator of his A/ma Mater. “I was five years at 
Oxford and I never heard of such things,” they say somewhat 
indignantly. How should they? The inmates of “religious 
Trinity” or “intellectual Balliol” knew nothing of the riotous 
proceedings of an institution, now happily defunct, which went 
by the name of “Liberty” Hall. They may have known them 
by report and heard stories of the licence which held rule there, 
but our impressions of a place are formed from what we see, 
not from what we hear. “Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam 
auriti decem,” says the Roman poet, and every one is ready 
to listen to the evidence of an eye-witness to the condition of 
things around him, when he would take no heed of the same 
evidence reported second-hand.as coming from mere hearsay. 
The result of all this is that the majority of converts, and 
especially of leading converts, take a halcyon view of Oxford 
which is very charming but also very one-sided. Oxford— 
their Oxford—has not only wrapped itself inseparably round 
their hearts so that the very force of their affection warps their 
judgment, but their evidence to bare fact is misleading. They 
lived perhaps in that privileged circle which the great leader 
and master drew around himself during Tractarian days, and 
in whose hearts he kindled, by the force of +his genius and the 
Heaven-sent enthusiasm which filled his soul, that fire of longing 
desire which nothing could satisfy but God and the Son of God 
and the Church of God. They still remember those days when 
the first ray of light flashed upon them, and they caught their 
first glimpse far away of the City set on a Hill which through 
God’s mercy was to be their home in life and death, and to 
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claim them as its children, when the new Jerusalem shall come 
down from Heaven in its perfect beauty as a bride prepared 
for her husband. Over those early days there still rests an 
inexpressible charm. Even in the full light of Truth they cannot 
forget that first glimpse of their happy home. All that led up 
to it, all that helped or escorted them on their way, all the 
occupations, the associations, the college rooms where they 
dwelt, the classic walks around which they strolled in meditation 
wrapt, all share the charm. 

This is the prevailing tone, as far as I have observed it, 
among such men, though there is a considerable minority 
who for one reason or another take quite a different view. 
Sometimes it may be that they have stood on the brink of the 
abyss of scepticism, and shrink almost with loathing from the 
system which tends to drag insensibly and by degrees the large 
majority of the ablest and best into the hideous gulf whence 
they did but just escape. Sometimes it is that their tone of 
mind was one to which Oxford life was uncongenial : as under- 
graduates they never entered into the swing of undergraduate 
life, and as graduates, had no appreciation of the “uncomfortable 
luxury of the Common Room.” Sometimes it is that they were 
disgusted at the cynicism and selfishness and want of enthu- 
siasm in those who were the guides and the teachers of younger 
men, at the indifference and contempt with which they spoke of 
undergraduates, at their want of any heartfelt interest in their 
welfare, or the absence of any self-denying exertions to save 
them from evil or lead them on to virtue. Sometimes it was a 
deep conviction that Oxford, however pleasant, wrought havoc 
among souls, and that those among her sons who found the 
truth, did so in spite of, and not in consequence of, their 
University training. Whatever be the cause, there is a consider- 
able number both of priests and laymen who are diametrically 
opposed to the halcyon view I have explained above. 

How are we to ascertain the real condition of affairs amid 
this divergence of opinion? I speak with some confidence in 
this question, because I have kept up my acquaintance with 
Oxford, and done my best to learn its present state. The 
indulgent reader must take my conclusions for what they are 
worth ; on the facts he can rely, as I shall state nothing for which 
I have not good authority. 

First of all, I would call attention to the change which has 
come over Oxford in the last thirty or forty years. It began 
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to develope itself more than fifty years since, when Oriel took 
the lead in throwing open its Fellowships to the best men 
of the University. Previously the general system which 
prevailed at all Colleges was that the Fellows of a College 
were elected from the Scholars of the same College! The 
Scholars in their turn were elected from certain schools, or 
counties, or were nominated by the Fellows. Thus the Scholars 
and Fellows of New College came almost exclusively from 
Winchester, those of St. John’s from Merchant Taylors. The 
Christ Church Students were partly nominated by the Senior 
Students, partly chosen from the leading boys of Westminster ; 
while Pembroke, Exeter, Worcester, Brasenose, &c., had all of 
them limitations of birthplace or place of education in the 
selection of their Scholars. Thus the Colleges were close corpo- 
rations, each with its own spirit—rather exclusive, and some- 
times very narrow. Most of the Fellows had necessarily to be 
clergymen, and the Test Act excluded from the Colleges all 
non-members of the Church of England. Oxford, in fact, slept 
a sleep of respectable, gentlemanlike, quasi-orthodox Angli- 
canism, expelled objectionable disturbers of the peace like 
Wesley and his associates, drank wine, lived comfortably, hated 
Popery and Dissent, and was the home of a_ well-bred, 
selfish, and rather bigoted Conservatism. Such a state of 
things could not last. The open Fellowships at Oriel began 
a new era. Oxford woke up. There was first one contro- 
versy then another. In most of them the orthodox Anglicans 
prevailed in those early days. Hampden, Ward, Newman, 
Pusey, Jowett, each figured in turn as a rebel against the 
prevailing belief or misbelief. Meanwhile the College system 
was breaking up. One College after another threw open its 
Fellowships, and the distinctive features waned and faded. The 
change was not always for the better. The courteous gentle- 
manlike tone of the Common Room was interfered with. 
Some wrangling outsider, zealous for reform, disturbed the 
harmony of undivided opinion. The newly-elected Fellows 
often clung to the College of their undergraduate days, and 
regarded the College to which they had been elected as an 
institution towards which they had no duty save to attend a 


1 The terms ‘‘ Scholar” and ‘‘ Student” are used at Oxford ina technical sense 
to indicate those who in reward for superior intellectual excellence have their expenses 
at the University partly defrayed from the funds of the College. They wear a 
different dress from the ordinary students, who are called ‘‘ Commoners.” 
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College meeting twice a year, and to draw £300 a year from 
its funds. This led to a dearth of Tutors. Married Fellows 
began to take the place of the celibates of the past, and the 
College system was thus still further weakened. Then the non- 
Collegiate students were introduced, and are now a formidable 
and progressive body. There was an outcry against the expen- 
siveness of Oxford, and a number of men from a lower class 
entered as students. Nonconformists and non-believers of all 
kinds sought and obtained admission, and though the change 
was a very gradual one, yet the supremacy of Anglicanism was 
broken in its stronghold. 

During all this time the recurring religious controversies com- 
pelled men to look into the foundations of their beliefs. Mr. 
Newman's defection rendered the old Tractarian theory hence- 
forth an impossibility to thoughtful men. Ritualism sprang up 
out of its ruins, and as its bastard rather than its lawful progeny. 
The leaders of Oxford thought drifted more and more in the 
direction of scepticism, and at the present time the prominent 
feature in the religious life in Oxford seems to be indifferentism. 
There are some honourable exceptions among the younger 
men. There are a few who attempt to follow in the steps of the 
old Tractarians of the past; but they are a very poor imitation. 
Their attitude to the Catholic Church is an entirely different 
one. Their motto is no longer Sursum corda. Their eyes are 
no longer turned to the City of God, however far away it might 
have seemed. Their ears are no longer open to catch the 
whisper of the voice which bade first one and then another 
Ascende superius. They are quite content with their position. 
They are quite satisfied with the ingenious counterfeit of the 
Catholic spirit which they think they have enthroned on the 
once desecrated altars of Anglicanism. “I notice a great 
change in the younger High Church leaders,” was a recent 
remark of an Oxford resident of some thirty years’ standing, 
who was himself always outside the movement. “They are 
drifting away from the principle of authority, and rather plume 
themselves on accepting the conclusions of German criticism. 
They have ‘advanced’ altogether from the standpoint of Pusey 
and Liddon. They take up a lower dogmatic position, and 
there is a much larger admixture of the rational element in 
their teaching.” I think all this is true, and that they are 
necessarily affected by the changing temper of the day. They 
find themselves face to face with an aggressive scepticism, and 
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are glad to find allies among those who are but very half-hearted 
friends to a dogmatic creed. The fact is that the general 
average of religious belief (if I can use such language of a 
Protestant body) is lowered at Oxford, and they are lowered 
with it. The omnium gatherum of religions and non-religions 
which is now collected there are compelled to make peace on 
the terms of mutual toleration and the banishing of controversy. 
In Common Rooms religious questions (once so keenly debated) 
are tabooed, and the secularization of the whole country is 
well represented at the Universities. The indifference of the 
teaching and governing body naturally spreads downwards, and 
the undergraduates share in this necessity of avoiding, and 
consequently in this indifference to, all matters of religion. A 
young Catholic will perhaps never be startled by attacks upon 
his faith, There may be nothing to startle him at all, 
except perhaps the indifference on such matters and the 
contented ignorance in which even thinking men acquiesce 
in modern Oxford. They have certain principles, it is true. 
They assume that the Catholic Church requires you to 
believe a lot of absurdities, that the Jesuits hold that the 
end justifies the means and are utterly unscrupulous in carry- 
ing out their conviction, that the Catholic spirit is the foe 
to honest independence and manly vigour. But they will not 
often trouble the young Catholic by any expression of their 
opinions. At most it will be the implied and unconscious 
assumption of the inferiority of the Catholic system. 

But I do not wish to anticipate a point which I shall speak 
of hereafter. My present concern is with the evidence respect- 
the present state of things and its value, and my contention is 
that Oxford has changed, changed mightily, and is changing 
still. It has, as far as human eye can judge, seen the day of 
its visitation, and has not known the things that made for its 
peace. It has had the truth offered to it, put before it with all 
the skill of a master mind. He who above all other Oxford 
men of his day was qualified to speak, as one having authority, 
—the authority of genius, the authority of exalted virtue, the 
authority of learning, the authority of self-sacrificing enthusiasm, 
—proclaimed alike by his words and his own example that only 
in the Catholic Church could the Truth of God be found. What 
happens to most educated men in the course of their lifetime, 
happened to Oxford when Mr. Newman became a Catholic. 
Oxford looked on and listened, and having listened turned away, 
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and thenceforward has drifted slowly, surely, steadily, in the 
direction of an ever-growing indifferentism. The memoirs of 
the late Rector of Lincoln give us a good illustration of the 
effect on an individual mind of drawing near to the light and 
then deliberately turning away. It is true that we cannot see 
in collective Oxford the same melancholy and unhappy results 
that we witness in the case of Mr. Mark Pattison. But I think 
he is a fairly representative man, and the same failure, dis- 
appointment, disillusion, the same ever-advancing scepticism, the 
same misanthropic hopelessness, are the doom of Oxford as 
they were of one of Oxford’s ablest sons." 

Forty yeats ago the stronghold of orthodoxy was the tutors 
of the best Colleges in Oxford. Twenty years ago it was the 
parochial clergy of Oxford, headed by Dr. Pusey, who in his 
own peculiar way did a great deal to check the tide of the 
indifferentist legislation. Now the tutors are in great part 
sceptics or indifferentists, and the parochial clergy, once 
formidable in their collective numbers, are not of one mind as 
they used to be, and are easily outvoted by the Liberals. 
Quite recently the question whether the Examiners in the 
rudiments of faith and religion were to be appointed by the 
Divinity Professors or by a non-religious Board of Studies, 
was made the occasion of a party vote, and the Liberals 
carried the day. I remember watching the change during the 
six years that I was in residence after my degree. Then the 


! In a sketch of Mr. Mark Pattison, published in the current number of the Journal 
of Education, one of the intimate friends of his later years bears a mournful testimony 
to the gradual fading away of all religious belief from his mind, joined, however, to a 
vague terror respecting the future. In answer to a question asked him respecting 
Agnosticism, he quoted with approval the words of the Greek sage: @¢ol ei eioly 4 ef 
uh eioly &nAov—‘* It is uncertain whether gods exist or not.” The same writer 
says: ‘‘I asked him whether he did not feel a difficulty in reconciling the modern 
belief with the belief in the greatest of all miracles, the miracle of Creation? 
‘Yes,’ he answered thoughtfully, ‘I suppose that pantheism is the only form of 
theism that can be reconciled with evolution.’ Sometimes his view seemed to be a 
depressing one. Ina touching and mournful letter which he wrote me three weeks 
before he died, he said: ‘I am approaching very near now to the fabule manes et 
domus exilis Plutonta.’ And we learn with pain that as his end drew near, the 
shadows became yet darker. But he assuredly would have maintained that his real 
views were those which he held in the fulness of health, though even in health a 
man of his temperament may have forebodings that the ghost of his ‘‘ old belief” will 
haunt him in the last scene, 

Pale and pitiful now but terrible then to the dying.” 
(Recollections of Mr. Mark Pattison, By Lionel R. Tollemache, in Supplement to 
Journal of Education, June, 1885). What a terrible picture of the end of one who 
had ‘tasted the good word of God and the powers of the world to come” ! 
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struggle was still going on, and though practically Liberalism 
had won the day, yet there still lingered around orthodox 
belief a little of the prestige which Mr. Newman had 
attached to it. The presence of Dr. Pusey helped to prolong 
the contest, and the oratorical power of Canon Liddon still 
veiled the weakness of his position from a large number of the 
younger men. But now, as I have said, the ground is shifted. 
The older men look with regret and sorrow at the drifting tide. 
Some of them hold aloof, others seek to console themselves by 
attracting around them a different class of minds. They seek 
to win over the feebler intelligences of those to whom ritual and 
ceremony are dear, and partly by personal kindness, partly by 
throwing in their lot with that side of Anglo-Catholicism which 
the old Tractarians held to be of little account and regarded 
almost with contempt, they draw around them men to whom 
chasubles and copes and mitres and incense represent the most 
precious elements of the Catholic faith. If by chance for a 
time they gain influence over some of the abler of the under- 
graduates, it does not last long. For the last quarter of a 
century one of the common incidents of Oxford life has been 
the gradual change of opinion in the younger men, especi- 
ally in those reading for Honours, who fall under the influ- 
ence of the sceptical teachers and sceptical books. I have 
watched first one and then another who came up full of 
religious enthusiasm and High Church notions and _prac- 
tices. They gathered to Early Communion on Sunday 
morning at St. Mary’s, and to the lectures of Canon Liddon 
on Sunday evening. They were not Ritualists, but they were 
in their early days at Oxford determined adherents of the 
Catholic view of Anglicanism. But as time went on they 
dropped off one by one. They ceased to be seen at St. Mary’s, 
and their guides and teachers in matters of religion had to 
lament their sheep wandering from their fold. It was almost 
a proverb twenty years since among Oxford tutors, that such 
men, however enthusiastic at first, would soon change their front 
when they began to read for Greats, and modern philosophy 
imbued them with ideas directly or indirectly subversive of the 
opinions of their early days. 

But the point with which I am specially concerned is the 
present attitude of the average of undergraduates to such 
matters. I have done my best, so far as a non-resident can, to 
inform myself correctly respecting the existing temper of young 
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Oxford. I will not go beyond my data, and I will hazard no 
conjectures. 

I think that now more than ever there is a_ strong 
Conservative tone among the ablest of the undergraduates. 
This has always been a good deal the case, but perhaps it is so 
now more than ever. Mr. Mark Pattison attributed it to the 
spirit of opposition towards those in authority, but this is scarcely 
true. I think it is owing far more to the attacks on the rights 
of property, which have alienated the class who chiefly send 
their sons to Oxford, landed gentry, clergymen, the upper 
middle class in general. But this Conservatism is a political 
rather than a religious Conservatism. It seems to me to be 
apart from any direct bearing on religious questions. The 
general attitude towards religion is, as far as I can judge, one 
of ever-increasing indifferentism. The energy of thought is 
turned in a different direction. There is no signal spread of 
scepticism. There are many influences to hinder this. But 
there is a dying-out of religious enthusiasm, a banishing of 
religion more and more. It is much less a part and parcel of 
the life of the place than it was. The abolition of tests, the 
admission of all forms of Dissent, Judaism, Paganism, tend to 
establish that sort of truce which men are almost compelled to 
make who differ in first principles. It used to be said in my time 
that at one of the most intellectual colleges the men would 
discuss over their wine the most strictly theological questions— 
whether prayer had any power to move the Deity, and 
whether miracles were possible. It was perhaps an abnormal 
state of things. It was the enthusiasm among their seniors 
which had filtered down to them. Now the indifferentism of 
the senior men, in its turn, has filtered down to the juniors. 
There is acommon consent to exclude religion from their life 
more and more, as it has been gradually edged out from their 
University training. There is not the same stirring of soul 
which, a quarter of a century since, resulted for the most part 
in a drifting towards scepticism, but which was certainly better 
than an attitude of indifference. The energy which was once 
devoted to matters theological is now scattered in all sorts of 
directions. 

Among the curious institutions of modern Oxford is a 
“purity association,” the members of which make an engage- 
ment to discountenance all evil talk and evil living. The 
idea is an admirable one; any means of checking vice and 
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fostering the angelic virtue claims the sympathy and support 
of the Catholic. But the purity association has no dogmatic 
basis. I do not know that it is even Christian. The religious 
element in it is subordinate, or, at all events, is based on natural 
rather than on revealed religion. It substitutes for the Christian 
virtue of purity, which is modelled after the purity of Christ and 
His Holy Mother, an almost pagan virtue drawing its inspirations 
from the teachings of Plato, or from the poetry of Sophocles. 
Even where it is leavened with the Christian spirit, as I have 
no doubt it is in many of those who belong to the asso- 
ciation, it has this inherent weakness, that it is an attempt 
to build up a part of the edifice without recognizing the mutual 
interdependence of the whole. It neglects the keystone which 
supports the fabric of virtue, the supernatural element which 
is possible only under the shadow of the Cross of Christ. 

It is only within the last few years that this association has 
been in existence. It is a chivalrous attempt to meet an evil 
which always is sure to exist where a large number of young men 
are brought together, and where there is practically no control 
over their social life, and little friendly intermingling of the 
older with the younger men in their entertainments and festivi- 
ties. I do not suppose that in this respect there is any very 
marked change. I do not suppose that the general morality 
of Oxford undergraduates, or the tone of conversation prevalent 
among them, is much worse now than it was twenty-five or fifty 
years since. But there has been a change; and a change cer- 
tainly in the wrong direction. It is the necessary result of the 
anti-Christian spirit of Protestantism, breaking down the 
restraints of Catholic teaching and introducing the false liberty 
of the nineteenth century Paganism. Some of the most fasci- 
nating writers, both in poetry and prose, among living Oxford 
men have, if not asserted, at least suggested, the superiority 
of Pagan to Christian civilization, and their praises of physical 
beauty and their erotic poems have been generally sensuous, often 
sensual, and sometimes revolting in their foulness. What can 
be expected of younger men, when the apostles of culture, men 
of ripening age, lead them into such paths as these? 

The development of this evil is owing to another cause 
which I fear must continue to work steadily in the same direc- 
tion. Of late years the tendency of legislation and of public 
opinion in England has been unfavourable to any dogmatic 
Christian teaching at the large public schools. Clerical restric- 
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tions on the masterships and head masterships have been 
abolished. Many of the masters have been covertly, if not 
openly, sceptics. The religious teaching has been a mere form. 
Boys are very keen-sighted and soon detect the underlying 
sneer in the tone of the master who has to teach them New 
Testament history, or perhaps to preach to them in the chapel. 
They are, moreover, able to form a very good guess at his 
moral character, however careful he may be to be all that is 
respectable and virtuous when among them. The modern 
Liberal head master leaves his boys to themselves on prin- 
ciple ; dislikes the hot-house system; believes that public 
opinion ought to rule in a school, and that it is better that 
boys should sow their wild oats at school than be turned out 
innocent (or perhaps I should say innocents) into the world of 
after life.. All this has led to the fading away of whatever 
religious impressions boys formerly received at the Public 
Schools, and to a moral condition which I fear must tend to 
become worse and worse. Here and there an enthusiast for 
natural virtue, like Dr. Arnold, may by the force of his personal 
character infuse something of his own noble love of purity into 
the leading boys, but such men as Dr. Arnold are not found 
once in a century, and even he used to speak in mournful tones 
of the state of things at Rugby in his day. Average head 
masters and house masters are ignorant of and pretty well 
indifferent to the moral condition of their school, and the 
Protestant pubiic at large are of one mind with them in this. 
There were several letters on the subject some little time since 
in the Journal of Education. One of the correspondents, 
“Quondam Etonensis,” actually maintained that after all the 
evil was a transient and rather unimportant one, and that 
boys whose conduct at school had been abominable turned out 
honourable and distinguished men in after life. The result 
of all this is and must be an increase of vice as one gene- 
ration hands down to the next its own natural or acquired 
tendencies, which by the law of heredity become continually 
stronger as time goes on. Hence I think that, a priori, the 
University of Oxford must necessarily decline in morals, 
slowly but surely, and in point of fact it has declined, and 
is declining still. The convert who judges of the present 
from the past, and believes that the general tone must be what 
it was forty or fifty years ago, forgets how, without the con- 
tinual supernatural graces of the Catholic Church, Omnia ruere 
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in pejus, and the morality of the young more than all. I do not 
say that there is any marked contrast between Oxford past and 
Oxford present in this. Externally I am inclined to think that 
there is quite as much respectability and decorum as ever, 
perhaps less harum-scarum, reckless, boyish, noisiness. But 
respectability is not virtue, and the very noisiness was often a 
harmless vent for animal spirits, and an offence against penal 
rather than against moral law. 

Passing from morals to religious observance the change is 
quite undeniable. The services of the College chapels are 
still maintained, but there is an ever increasing difficulty in 
inducing the men to be present. Attendance is compulsory only 
for Anglican undergraduates, and this is naturally regarded asa 
hardship. The authorities are driven to hard straits to induce 
the men to attend—in some Colleges they are obliged to be 
content with only one or two “chapels” a week, besides 
Sundays; at others, where the Dons are more conservative, a 
certain number of attendances is made a necessary condition 
of the Term being reckoned towards the Degree, and unhappy 
undergraduates who have not completed it are compelled to 
remain when others have departed to their homes, in order to 
fill up the required amount; at others, the alternative of “roll 
call” is offered. The University Church is indeed still crowded 
when Canon Liddon or any famous preacher occupies the pulpit, 
but oratory is always attractive, and is sure to draw, quite inde- 
pendently of the opinions of the orator. 

I have said that there was a decline of enthusiam, and 
especially of religious enthusiam, at the Universities. This was 
confirmed by a complaint I heard recently from the authorities 
at Oxford of the “frivolity” of the modern undergraduate. 
What else can we expect, where the earnestness has departed 
from those who have the care of the intellectual and moral 
welfare of the students, than that those who are trained by 
them should share their absence of interest in all that is serious 
and important in life? The young unconsciously take their cue 
from their seniors. When the teaching body of Oxford proclaims 
by its legislation, its public lectures, its written books, that truth 
is subjective, and religion a matter of circumstance and educa- 
tion ; when the supernatural is banished more and more from 
common life, and the passing interests of that which pertains 
to things temporal is in practice treated as far more important 
than that which is eternal (if indeed the eternal is allowed to 
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exist at all),—-what wonder if fickle youth sings the same song, 
only in a different key, and substitutes the passing pleasures 
and amusements of its own period of life for the more sober 
but not less transient occupations of the men of middle age,— 
if it reproduces the worldliness of its seniors by its own natural 
frivolity, and requites them for thinking only of this passing 
life by going a step further and devoting themselves only to the 
passing hour? Everything is frivolous in those who have lost 
their hold on the supernatural, and it is only a question between 
one sort of frivolity and another. 

It is this which is the great change, the all-important change, 
which has come over the University of Oxford during the last 
fifty years. Jt has lost its hold on the supernatural. This it is 
which makes it a very different place from what it was when 
the Tractarian movement laid hold of the most vigorous 
intellects and the noblest hearts within its precincts. This is 
the foundation of all other changes, of the scepticism of the 
older men, of the frivolity of those who are still mere boys, of 
the indifferentism which is generally prevalent, of the popularity 
first of one fashionable form of Paganism, then of another: 
of Agnosticism, Buddhism, Comtism, Hegelianism, each in turn. 
This it is which allows the weeds of Pagan vice to take root 
in the congenial soil of fallen nature. This it is which must 
ultimately introduce a state of things worse than Pagan, inas- 
much as the corporate body (like the individual) which has 
known the way of justice and rejected it, is sure to fall far lower 
than those who from first to last were ignorant of it. 

Whether Oxford in its present condition is a suitable place 
of education for young Catholics, is a question on which I must 
for the present leave my readers to form their judgment for 
themselves. I shall hope to deal with it in a future article, and 
to compare the dangers which befall the young Catholic there 
with those he is sure to encounter in the army, the navy, the 
Government offices, and the learned professions. I shall also 
have to consider what would be the position of a Catholic 
College at the University, and how far it would secure the 
students there against surrounding perils. 

R, F. CLARKE. 











Horace. 


Book 4. Ode 9. 
TO LOLLIUS. 
PREFATORY NOTE. 
Horace, in this fine Ode, records the virtues of his friend Lollius, who, 
having been unsuccessful against the Sycambri, had become the object 
of a bitter persecution in Rome. Horace, with noble self-devotion, 
defends him. He justifies his eulogy by telling of the many great 
men whose names have perished carent guia vate sacro, and. concludes 
with an eloquent tribute to Lollius as a citizen and soldier. 


Think not, my Lollius, that those strains can die : 
Strains linked by arts unknown before 
With chords of lyric harmony, 
Which from far-sounding Aufidus I bore 
Where foams the mountain flood down to the Adrian shore. 


The poet dies not. Homer reigns alone : 
Divine Alczeus clangs his vengeful lyre : 
Stesichorus still chaunts in graver tone ; 
And Pindar’s glowing hymns the soul inspire. 
The generations pass away, 
But spare Anacreon’s sportive lay ; 
And love still breathes where Sappho sings, 
And still the soul of rapture clings 
To the wild throbbings of th’ A¢olian strings. 


Not Spartan Helen, false as fair, 
By passion blinded, urged by Fate, 
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First loved a stranger’s braided hair, 

His golden robes, his princely state ; 

And, lost to shame, to honour dead, 
From home, from country, fled : 


Not Hector, not Deiphobus, 

Died first their wives, their babes, to guard ; 
Idomeneus and Sthenelus 

Not first defied the foeman’s sword : 
Teucer first bent the Cydonian bow : 

once alone Troy’s god-built walls lay low: 


A race of heroes brave and strong 
Ere lived Atrides fought and died ; 
No Homer lived; no sacred song 
Their great deeds sanctified : 
Obscure, unwept, unknown they lie, 


Opprest with clouds of endless night : 


No poet lived to glorify 
Their names with light. 
Virtue from human eye concealed, 


By noble actions unrevealed, 
Like buried sloth forgotten dies. 











Thy toils, my Lollius, shall defy 
Oblivion pale, foul obloquy ; 

Thy honoured fame shall star-like rise 
On songs immortal blazon penned 

By me, thy Poet, and thy friend. 


Thine is the strenuous will, the constant mind, 
The soul serene in calm or storm resigned :— 
CONSUL FOR LIFE! for, while one pulse survives, 
In thee the Roman Consul’s spirit lives, 

Spirit of justice, which disdains 

The fraudful wile, the miser’s gains, 
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The proffered bribe; which loves the light, 
Scorns the expedient, grasps the right ;-— 
Spirit heroic, which when foes 
Unnumbered round the legion close, 
Measures the peril with untroubled eye, 
And bursts through circling hosts to victory. 


Who dwells on earth supremely blest ? 
Not he of wealth and power possest ; 
But he alone to whom is given 
Wisdom to use the gifts of Heaven ; 
Who fears to sin, but not to die, 

Most rich when steeped in poverty, 
Exulting when his native land, 

And friends beloved, his life demand. 


STEPHEN E. DE VERE. 
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“O my darling books!” exclaims an enthusiastic collector, 
Silvestre de Sacy, “a day will come when you will be laid out 
on the sale room table, and others will buy and possess you— 
persons, perhaps, less worthy of you than your old master. Yet 
how dear to me they all are; for I have chosen them one by 
one, gathered them, with the sweat of my brow. I do love you 
all! It seems as if, by long and sweet companionship, you had 
become part of myself. But in this world nothing is secure.” 
Some such pang or foreboding as this has often wrung the 
collector’s heart, as he surveys his treasures ranged within their 
glass-bound tenements, for he knows that whatever securities 
he may compass, this dispersion is almost inevitable. The 
more precious the collection, the more certain the temptation ; 
and there is even a grim legend of one library carried to the 
sale-room on the day after the interment of the owner. Too 
often, indeed, the “hobby” has been ridden at the sacrifice 
of family comforts and even family embarrassments,— so 
there is the pressing temptation to recover what is thought to 
have been unrighteously abstracted. Thus, while a cloud of 
pleasant romantic associations envelops the amiable collector, 
often a man of simple manners and tastes, whose holiday is a 
prowl among the “old bookshops,” and whose triumph is his 
return home with some mouldy, but precious little duodecimo, 
and who exhibits with a trembling glee his E/sevir Rabelais, 
secured out of a book box at the door, “all at a shilling,” or the 
rare Jenson in folio, purchased from “a country dealer,” for the 
vast price of £20, but which he knows is worth five times the 
money—as indeed it is—there is behind all this grim tragic idea 
of, as it were, “writing in water,” of gathering for dispersion, of 
heaping up for scattering, when all shall be sold and others buy 
again! He is but a bibliophilist Danaid, vainly filling his 
pitcher—the water running out at the bottom. 

Yet no “hobby,” fascination, delusion, mania if you will, is 
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so old, so enduring, or respectable as this. Almost from the 
first days of printing it declared itself, and down to this hour it 
has flourished. The very literature of the subject is enormous and 
would fill a small library. There is a dictionary on the subject 
of Books that deal with books—that is, as things of paper and 
print. About printing alone, the various style and forms, there 
are treatises without end. There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
a book falls within the domain of art, for it is a thing of arrange- 
ment and disposition, and with such elements it is obvious there 
must be one sort of arrangement or disposition that is more 
pleasing than another. Even the ordinary book-hunter, stall- 
ranger, or “ prowler,” has a store of joys and delight, even in 
anticipating their fruition, which he can gratify to the full in this 
London of ours, as well as did Monkbarns in the “ Wynds,” and 
purlieus of Edinburgh. With all the growing skill and knowledge 
of the “old book” seller, there is much to be gathered from these 
winnowings. Some years since I thus secured a chronicle of 
his labours which a poor enthusiast has set down and hoped 
to see in print, but the book-worm’s fatal enemy, who confronts 
him at the most awkward moment, when he is at the banquet 
even, like the hero of Don Juan, had stepped in and forbidden 
it. Hear him now thus pleasantly on book-rangers and book- 
hunters : 


Of the old bookstall hunters, Richard Smyth, one of the Secondaries 
of the city of London from 1644 to 1655, was said to be so devoted to 
the pleasant toils of book-collecting, that he resigned his office (and 
emoluments of £700 a year) expressly that he might take his rounds 
among the booksellers’ shops, especially in Little Britain. Dr. John 
North delighted in the small editions of the classics by Seb. Gryphius. 
His biographer says: “I have borne him company at a bookstall for 
many hours together, and minding him of the time he hath made a 
dozen proffers before he would quit.” At his death his collection came 
to his brother, the Lord Keeper. Sterne, we are assured, was very fond 
of looking over bookstalls, and writes exultingly of a bargain made by 
Mr. Shandy, who had the good fortune to get Bruscambille’s Prologue 
on Noses |12mo0, Paris, 1612] almost for nothing, that is, for three half 
crowns. “There are not three Bruscambille’s in Christendom [said the 
stall:man] except what are chained up in the libraries of the curious. 
My father flung down the money as quick as lightning, took Bruscam- 
bille into his bosom, hyed home from Piccadilly to Coleman Street with 
it, as he would have hyed home with a treasure, without taking his 
hand once off from Bruscambille all the way.” Mr. Shandy’s library, it 
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seems, possessed another rare book, namely the Sérées of Bouchet, 1614. 
Lyons, 18mo. 

The Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D., was a great lover of bookstalls, 
and made some successful purchases thereat. His library sold in 1798 
for £2,210, his pictures for £500, all of which, it is believed, were 
purchased by the Doctor for much under £500. 

The Rev. J. Brand, F.A.S., whose compact library of “unique, 
scarce, rare, and curious works” were sold at the beginning of the 
century for upwards of £6,000, almost daily visited the bookstalls 
between Piccadilly and Mile End—a rather extensive range—and 
generally returned from these excursions with his deep and wide pockets 
well laden, and it is said his volumes were chiefly collected in this way 
and for comparatively small sums. 

“The old Duke of Roxburghe wisely sank his rank and his wealth, 
and wandered industriously and zealously from bookshop to bookstall 
over the world, just as he wandered over the moor stalking the deer.” 

Madame D’Arblay mentions that Queen Charlotte, speaking of a 
book in her library, says: “I picked the book up ona stall.” ‘Oh, 
it’s amazing what good books there are on stalls!” On which, Mrs. 
Delany, oddly enough, fancying that her Majesty was in the habit of 
exploring bookstalls in person, expressed her surprise. “ Why,” said 
the Queen, “I don’t pick them up myself; but I have a servant, very 
clever, and if they are not to. be had at the booksellers’, they are not 
for me more than for another.” 

* How often,” exclaims the old antiquary, Monkbarns, “ have I stood 
haggling on a penny lest, by a too ready acquiescence in the dealer’s 
first price, he should be led to suspect the value I set upon the article ! 
How have I trembled lest some passing stranger should chop in between 
me and the prize; and then, Mr. Lovel, the sly satisfaction with which 
one pays the consideration, and pockets the article, affecting a cold 
indifference while the hand is trembling with pleasure !” 

Southey could not pass one without “just running his eye over for 
one minute” even, we are told, if the coach which was to take him to 
see Coleridge at Hampstead was within that time of starting. 

The great lawyer, Francis Hargrave, is said to have formed his 
extensive library merely by “ picking up” at bookstalls, seldom, if ever, 
purchasing a volume at what is called a “regular” bookseller’s. This 
library was purchased for £8,000 for the British Museum. 

Charles Butler also ranged bookstalls, and many a rare book he has 
secured for a few shillings, worth as many pounds. This was his fre- 
quent boast. 

Lord Macaulay was peculiarly fond of rummaging bookstalls, and 
scarcely a dusty old bookshop in any bye-court or out-of-the-way corner 
in London escaped his attention. No one so ready to mount a ladder 
and scour the top shelf for quarto pamphlets, or curious literary relics 
of a bygone age, and come down after an hour’s examination covered 
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with dust and cobwebs, sending for a bun to take the place of his usual 
luncheon. He was by no means ashamed to act as his own porter, 
and, like most eminent bookworms, lovers of old books, was not above 
carrying a shabby old folio through a fashionable thoroughfare. 


’ 


Many a “gentle” or ungentle reader, while feeling due 
respect for these antique books, has associated them with some- 
thing musty and dusty, something more curious than beautiful— 
magis admirandum quam imitandum. A genuine old eccle- 
siastical library, where all the old calf volumes are grown rusted 
and mouldy, with the rows of vellum-bound things, their names 
and titles written in large characters on their back, offers but a 
cheerless spectacle at best. But there are few who have seen 
and handled the splendid productions of the first presses. To 
“the general” they are caviare. Fewer will have seen them when 
enshrined in some great library, like the Althorpe, richly bound, 
taken all care of, and sumptuously treated. But even under 
less favourable conditions, it is astonishing what splendid things 
these works of the early presses are. Perfect works of art, 
triumphs of unassisted genius, at a time when everything had to 
be devised. We look at them with wonder and admiration, 
as we would at some graceful and elegant memorial in some old 
Italian city. And here is the further wonder. What is virtually 
the first printed book of importance, takes rank now, for design, 
execution, excellence of material, and price, as one of the great 
books of the world, viz., the Mazarine Bible, while those that 
followed it within so short a space as that of ten years, 
are about the noblest, grandest works that ever were issued 
from the press. With vellum used for paper, with magnificent 
effect, or paper almost like vellum in its size and strength, large 
and brilliant type, capitals rubricated, and wrought by hand 
with a florid variety, other capitals “ illuminated ” with colours, 
with bindings to match—such were the glories of the first 
printed books. And the size, often two feet high! And their 
number! Here is one significant fact. In the Royal Library at 
the Hague, there is a collection bequeathed by a Flemish 
nobleman, one Baron de Westreenen, and which contains no 
less than twelve hundred of the rarest editions, all printed 
before the close of the fifteenth century—that is, during the 
forty years from 1460 to 1500! Virgil in folio shape, printed 
in large type, expands over a vast surface, and makes a huge 
volume, printed with labour and expense. Yet a single library, 
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that of Althorpe, possesses no less than fifteen Virgils, all 
printed before the year 1476. As for Bibles, it is well known 
that before the Reformation there were some fourteen or fifteen 
editions circulating in Germany alone. 

It was natural after constant use of vellum for the MSS., 
that the same material should be adopted for printing. 
Yet at once, almost on printing the first book, we find that a 
portion of the impression was taken off on vellum, and another 
portion on paper, as it might in the case of a more modern 
edition. To the close of the century this practice was adopted, 
and hence we find all the grand collectors of editions disdaining 
any save those printed in this splendid and costly form. In 
Lord Spencer's superb library there are nearly one hundred of 
these vellum impressions, worth on an average from two to 
three hundred pounds apiece. The National Library at Paris 
has, I believe, more than any other. The expense of securing 
suitable material is an element in the value, together with the 
difficulty of working, drying, &c. In modern times we have 
occasionally a few copies of small works taken off on vellum, 
but this is merely a fantasy, and somehow, from the lean, 
attenuated character of modern type, the effect does not corres- 
pond to the trouble. The enthusiast Dibdin, when publishing 
the magnificent Typographical Antiquities, on which no money 
was spared, determined to have a copy taken off on vellum for 
his patron’s library, but after printing only twenty-four pages, 
was compelled to give up the task. “I attempted it,” he says, 
“with every possible attention to printing and to the material, but 
I failed at every point. And ¢his single wretched-looking book,” 
adds the disgusted bibliophist, “had I persevered, would have 
cost me about seventy-five guineas.” The most important and 
ambitious attempt in this direction was made under the direction 
of an amateur whom no one would ever have expected to see 
figuring in such a capacity—no other indeed than Marshal 
Junot, Duke d’Abrantes. For this eminent soldier, Didot, the 
great publisher, printed a whole series of French dramatists on 
this costly material, over thirty in number. Many have, of 
course, had in their hands the small conventional vellum MS., 
which from its size and liability to lie open and be crushed, 
shows much soiling and hard usage. But, it is otherwise with a 
grand vellum tome that has calmly reposed for centuries in the 
libraries, and has been treated daintily, and petted, as it were. 
The spreading leaves have acquired a tone like ivory, and, 
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indeed, seem of the texture of some precious metal, so stout 
and enduring do they appear. They appear veneer of ivory, and 
there is a golden mellow shaded tone over all. Then the ink 
seems to lie blacker, and to glisten like polished ebony. The 
gold and colours of the illuminated capitals and borders secure 
more effect on this ground. There is too the idea of costliness, 
of endurance, of skill and care in the working, for it requires 
infinite art. 

What strikes us in these early printed works is their mag- 
nificent size and grand amplitude. They are indeed vast tomes, 
and it is curious that the first editions, or Edztiones Principes 
should be the finest of any. The publishers, in thus printing 
but one to three hundred, looked on each volume as a publica- 
tion—it was a monument for the public library, or for the 
wealthy amateur. But in England, Caxton and his successors 
had not the same tastes. Their books seem conceived in a 
timorous spirit ; they were small, thin, and comparatively inex- 
pensive ventures, as though they feared to run risk. Perhaps 
the truth was that the splendid foreign publishers, Fust, Guten- 
burg, Jenson, Vindel de Spira, Aldus, Pannartz, with others— 
and what a melodious roll in their names—could justly reckon 
the whole Continent as their customers, whereas Caxton, 
with his English and French works, could rarely go beyond the 
shores of his own country. Even now abroad Caxtons are 
regarded with but a languid interest, and do not excite the 
enthusiasm that other printers do. The same reasoning applies 
at present. English works are printed for the English, whereas 
costly books published at Paris or Berlin have the world for a 
market. 

In illustration of the typographical labours of these early 
printers, a member of one of our book-auctioneer firms issued a 
remarkable work, The Typography of the Fifteenth Century, a 
collection of facsimile from one hundred different works, all 
printed in the fifteenth century, showing also the water-marks 
and illuminated initial letters. Here specimens of all the 
beautiful types of De Spira, Jenson, Caxton, and others, are 
given, and the work was prepared by Mr. Samuel Sothby, 
assisted by his son, S. Leigh Sothby. Only three hundred and 
fifty copies were printed. 

Again it must be said, how wonderful that every incident 
associated with the making of a book was to be found, within 
ten years of the invention of printing, exactly as it is now, 
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even to the water-mark on the paper, the system of noting and 
lettering the sheets, only more elaborate and logical than it 
became later, there being found at the end a sort of little scale 
or register for checking the order of the sheets, the vecfo and the 
verso, &c. 

This grandeur of treatment, which made “a book” a sort of 
monument, an engendering, as it were, of something that was to 
live and last, a thing to be undertaken solemnly like a serious 
action of life, naturally left its impression on all that was con- 
nected with it—on the men, the house, the printing-office. 
There is much evidence of this solemnity in the Chronicles of 
the older printers. But there is one antique printing-house, 
whose story and associations belong to the romance of books. 

In Antwerp, close to one of the new boulevards, stands an 
old grey, retired, and deserted looking building, known as one 
of the chief attractions for the visitor of taste, and perhaps the 
“sight” which leaves the most pleasurable and original impres- 
sion. This is the Plantin Museum, the old printing-offices of a 
great firm which flourished in the seventeenth century, and did 
business up to a recent period. One of its great functions was 
the supplying the world with the nobly-printed Mass-books, in 
which rubricated words lent such a picturesque and brilliant 
effect to the pages. They also, like the Elzevirs, issued classics 
in duodecimo and other forms. 

The effect of this grave, solemn old building is extraordinary. 
There is a strange tranquillity, a church-like shade, that one 
never forgets. Never was printing shown to such dignity before. 
The charming courtyard is surrounded with its mullioned 
windows, struggling with the ivy, the creepers, and the old 
vines, with on one side a Renaissance colonnade which suggests 
the old college courts at Cambridge. “The very air of this 
court,” it has been truly said, “leaves a lasting impression on 
the mind of the thinker and the artist. It is something unde- 
finable. The noise of the outside world cannot penetrate to 
this solitude; and yet it is not the solitude of desolation, but 
an isolation which invites meditation. Time has indeed left its 
mark, but has altered nothing and destroyed nothing.” This 
is no exaggeration, and many a traveller, somewhat wearied 
with the official shows of Antwerp, has testified to the extra- 
ordinary and ever-enticing charm of the old printing office. 

Here everything is preserved as if from yesterday. The 
“old formes,” the desks, the letter-blocks, presses—all there as 
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if the workmen had but just gone away. In all these halls the 
dim light comes through the diapered frames, and the greenery 
of the court flutters before the windows. It seems some old 
monastic retreat. Then one’s thoughts fly back to the modern 
printing-room, with the whirling wheels, and the noise of the 
machine, and the white walls, and the general manufacturing 
air. Here there is the grey and revered tone of age, and so 
completely in order is everything, that one almost expects in 
a moment to hear the bell ring out, the tranquil dream to come 
to an end, and to find the old Plantin workmen busy once more 
at their cases and pulling proofs at the old presses. The whole 
is certainly unique. 

All the work-rooms have a charm and grace that must have 
lent a dignity to the work, and are decorated with medallions, 
escutcheons, paintings, and other ornaments of the most pleasing 
style. Plantin was the Catholic printer, as the Elzevirs were 
the great Protestant printers, and the works of both reflected 
these influences. From the former presses issued all the grand 
missals and prayer-books and religious works, while invocations 
to the Blessed Virgin and pious inscriptions graced the rooms 
in which the work was carried on. The Elzevir presses groaned 
with fierce controversy and abundant attacks on the old faith. 
The productions of both were almost on a level for typographical 
merit; but the Elzevir press has obtained a far higher repu- 
tation among book amateurs. The old presses, standing idle, 
but in excellent order, are notable for a certain artistic elegance 
of construction, and one is amazed at their number: in one 
room there being more than twenty-two. In the correctors’ 
room—a noble apartment, where once Moretus and Rapheling 
and Lipsius, all scholars, sat and worked—the drawers are filled 
with corrected sheets and old authors’ manuscript, the furniture 
and armoires are all of fine design and solid make, and it is 
noted that the correctors sat upon a high platform to pursue 
their labours. It is a chamber worthy of the dignity of the 
calling, and very different from the little “den” so often allotted 
to the functionary with us. Upstairs there is the foundry, with 
the furnaces and the stores of matrices and type, the vast masses 
of wood blocks: three thousand for a single book, Zhe History 
of Plants, and some fifteen thousand in all. The curious have 
noted among the types some few cast of silver, thus giving 
support to what has been often stated, that certain books, either 
Plantin’s or Elzevir’s, have been printed with silver type. This 
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seems a rather convincing proof of the fact, for to have only 
a few letters of this precious material would be unmeaning, and 
the probability is that on ceasing business the silver type must 
have been taken away and sold or melted down. Otherwise it 
would have been like leaving so much money among the types. 

Though their list of works printed is not nearly so abundant 
as that of the Elzevirs, it must be remembered it was a far 
older firm, which began its labours about 1555. Their grandest 
achievement was the great Polyglot Bible, in seven large 
volumes, and in five languages, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and Syriac. This was attempted in 1573, under the direction 
and patronagé of Philip the Second of Spain, and at his cost. 
Such a work now-a-days would tax the energies of our impor- 
tant printers, and it may be imagined how difficult it was to 
secure competent workmen equal to the duty of setting up such 
“outlandish ” dialects. And yet it was accomplished in splendid 
Style, in the course of only four years, employing the labour of 
forty men. The cost too was comparatively small, 40,000 
crowns, or 410,000, equivalent we may suppose to about 
£20,000 in our day. Combined with the printing-office was the 
dwelling-house of the family, which is exactly as it was in their 
day, with its rich yet chaste furniture, fine pictures, manuscript, 
and other treasures. 

On the whole it may be said that nothing gives so perfect 
an idea of the old dignity of letters, and the honourable work 
associated with it, as this interesting and romantic memorial of 
an old house of business. We come away filled with the most 
curious sensations of mingled interest, respect, and admiration, 
having been also helped effectually to pierce the curtain which 
hangs so ineffectually between us and the past. I fancy 
Mr. Ruskin, whose aim has been so steadily through life to 
give the world some idea of pure sensations of this kind, might 
find a profitable illustration of his teaching in this most 
charming and instructive survival. 


The old printer who produced such grand works stands 
out as an interesting and even noble character. He was 
publisher as well as printer, had enormous difficulties to contend 
with, but seemed to be inspired by a genuine faith and enthu- 
siasm, as though it were a solemn thing introducing one of 
these grand folios into the world. There was infinite thought 
and labour and cost in planning and directing the formation 
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of such books, with of course an anxiety. Now our modern 
printers and publishers but direct a trade, which is regulated 


by the principles of trade. 

This suggests to us the other Flemish firm of publishers, over 
whose labours a sort of romance seems to be cast, or at least 
whose labours have a kind of historical interest. Occasionally 
is found in the old book-boxes a likely little volume, about the 
size of a small prayer-book, but prettily printed in close but 
clear type. This is an F/sevir, a charming little pattern of 
book, full of artistic merit in its title-page, ‘colophon,” paper, 
print, legibility, and everything that can be desired. This. 
famous house was a family of printers for many generations, 
and flourishing for nearly a century and a half. It began with 
Louis Elzevir, followed by Bonaventure, Abraham, Isaac, and 
others. They were originally fixed at Leyden, and a great 
deal of their work was the routine University business, the 
printing of theses, examination papers, and books necessary 
for education. They afterwards moved to Amsterdam, whence 
the more familiar imprint, Daniel and Louis Elzevir, was issued. 
The business gradually fell away, owing to the neglect of 
members of the firm, and it was noted that their works were 
as remarkable for misprints and general carelessness as they 
had before been for scrupulous accuracy. AQ little after the 
beginning of the eighteenth century they ceased to work, or 
adopted the modern principle of getting other printers to do 
their books for them. What first brought them into notice 
was the simple innovation of issuing small and portable editions 
of the classics, instead of the vast and ponderous folios formerly 
thought de rigucur. They went to the opposite extreme, issuing 
the little miniature volumes I have described. They brought 
thought, money, and toil to the task, which was of enormous 
difficulty, for such compression, as we have seen, might neces- 
sitate small and illegible type; but they contrived by the 
clearness and beauty of their letters, and by bringing the rules of 
art and proportion to bear, to furnish all that could be desired 
They imported the finest French paper, ordered, it was said, 
type from Gurmand, a noted Paris founder; and the beauty 
of their work, and its hearty appreciation, shows that their 
labour was not thrown away. ‘The painter Meissonier has 
devoted himself to small cabinet pieces, worked with an almost 
photographic minuteness, yet it has been remarked that there 
is as much dignity and “largeness” in the effect as if it was 
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on a great scale. There is much the same result in this kind 
of printing, which, without art and taste, becomes mean, petty, 
and unpleasant to look at. The secret scems to be in avoiding 
the excessive “spacing,” or intervals between words and letters, 
which is supposed to give clearness. The letters are put closely 
together, and each word has a massive air. Again, each letter 
is well designed and has a characteristic of its own, and there 
is an avoidance of those unmeaning hair-strokes now fashionable. 
There were also a great number of shapes of letters and pretty 
forms which lent a variety. Above all, the paper was close and 
strong, ivory tinted, and velvety to the touch. 

There are three little works, which are considered their 
chefs d’auvres, namely, the Pliny, Terence, and Virgil. These 
bring great prices; but the eager connoisseur looks jealously 
at the Zerence to see that it is the genuine first edition. For 
two followed which are held to be spurious, that is, they were 
issued bond fide by the firm and reprinted line for line, but the 
old engraved title was used again to save expense, and without 
altering the date. The paper of Angouleme make, for the three 
little books, was exquisite, and used in no others, which, cries 
an enthusiast, “turns what is simply silver into pure gold.” As 
a proof of the extraordinary pains taken by the firm to issue 
their editions as perfect as possible, there is in one of the 
libraries a copy of their P/xy, printed on one side only, and 
pasted into a book for the editor’s annotations. Some idea of 
the operations of this great firm may be conceived from the 
list of their works, which reach to some hundreds, including all 
the Latin, French, and Italian classics, besides a vast number 
of light and curious books of the dell/es lettres. Here we find 
Rabelais, the plays of Moli¢re and Corneille, the Provincial 
Letters, books of controversy, and some not very proper books, 
A few are ridiculously recherché. At one time it was assumed 
that a reprint of a French cookery-book, the Pastissier 
Francais, was truly “precious” and one of the greatest rarities, 
It may be said, ex parenthése, that this sort of rarity is often 
the creation of some rich bibliomaniac, who officiously announces 
that the case is so or gives some large price. This leads into 
the domain of ridiculous and fantastic cravings, when the poor 
sufferer is more fit for restraint than many a regular Bedlamite. 
There is of course always the saving clause of future profit and 
“ buying to sell,” but this is generally a delusion, as the inheritor 
has often found out. A capital illustration are the few of these 
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little volumes that have worked up into celebrity. The secret 
of the prison-house has been revealed ‘to us. Thus of the 
Pastissier Francais, one of the oldest cookery-books, it is said 
that a bibliographer named Bérard was the first to give a 
reputation by declaring that he knew of only two copies in the 
world. Instantly the cry of rarity was raised, with the result 
that in 1843 nearly ten copies were discovered, while a later 
writer was enabled to count up no less than thirty or forty. 
Still this is about the same proportion to existing demands as 
the two copies were fifty or sixty years ago, and even as I write 
the matter is brought to a fair test in a copy being offered at 
the choice and wonderful sale of the Syston Park library, when 
two copies were sold. 

Elzevir’s little Cicero is also sought, but have a care, stall- 
fancier! some are printed on a fine paper, the others on an 
inferior paper. These little books are actually appraised by 
measurement, the finest copies, we are told, being from 132 to 
138 mzllemétres high. Count Hoym, whose golden library 
stamp on the side of a book adds great value, was the blessed 
possessor of a copy bound by Padeloup, and which sold for 
4400! 

Some of these little fat “tubby” volumes are wonderful 
performances. Many years ago there was found in their 
cabinets a number of copies of a tiny Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, in Latin, all lying in sheets, clean and bright, as on 
the day they were worked. This was exquisitely printed, duly 
rubricated, set off with engravings, each page within a double 
line, and the whole about two inches square. Their Greek 
Testament, a little larger, is also another of their feats—the 
great merit being their perfect cleanness and legibility. Charles 
Nodier tells us that the genuine Elzevir of the old catalogues 
is beyond all price when it is /arge. <A hair’s breadth increases 
its value in the proportion of carats in the case of diamonds. 
We have seen a Cicero, bound by Derome, sell for 600 francs. 
while next it was another scarcely worth 60 francs. In this 
increase 300 francs was put on for three breadths of white 
paper, and 240 francs for the binding. 

I have in my hand now one of their typographical feats, 
a small edition of Livy, to be carried in the pocket. It is of 
“24mo” size, and the modern printer would lift up his hands 
in wonder at the problem so successfully solved of compressing 
into so small a space, as to be read with ease, the contents 
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of some of the vast closely printed folios which this volumnious 
author fills. There are nearly 800 pages, and each page con- 
tains 144 lines, or about 850 words. When it is considered 
that an octavo of our day, with a well-filled page, contains about 
30 lines, or 300 words, it will be seen what a feat has been here 
accomplished. Yet the whole is brilliant, clear, and can be 
read with comfort by ordinary eyes. The effect is very different 
from those painful “diamond” editions which used to be issued 
by a few of our publishers. The little thing which I possess 
is charming in every way, bound exquisitely in solid Mazarine 
blue morocco.. 

Lord Spencer, the father of the political Lord Althorpe, and 
one of the most sumptuous of amateurs in his tastes, purchased 
a splendid copy of the Livy from the collection of another 
magnificent -amateur, Count Revizky, but, as his librarian tells 
us, “his lordship threw it out, it being so much inferior to the 
one now in his possession, which is superbly bound in blue 
morocco. It was, I believe,” he adds, “this book and the 
Psalter of 1457, that the Abbé Strathmam, librarian to the 
Emperor, declared, if the French came, ‘he would carry away 
with him one under cach arm’”’—a quaint, amusing bit of enthu- 
siasm. Of this, “Pliny upon paper,” in his lordship’s col- 
lections, the librarian almost raves, “How can I convey an 
adequate idea of its condition and amplitude?) Think, enthu- 
siastic collector, of the uncontaminated snow upon the summit 
of the Apennine Peaks, and you will have an idea of the size 
and colour of the Spencer copy. The press-work of this sur- 
prising volume is quite perfect.” 

There are some four or five other great books, which the 
amateur has been lately privileged to see and hold in his hand, 
and which it is impossible to look at without a sort of awe and 
veneration. These are the first good editions of Virgil, Homer, 
and Dante. These noble volumes, as they were the first appear- 
ance of the authors in print, strange to say, remain the finest 
and noblest and rarest forms in which they ever appearcd since. 
One can sympathize with the honest warmth of the seller, 
Mr. Quaritch, as he invites attention to one of these noble 
memorials, albeit the price, £1,000, is staggering.” Its first 
page decorated with a magnificent border, in which archi- 
tectories and arabesque ornament are combined, with exquisite 
figures of winged and wingless bambini, those in the bottom 
painted in camien bleu; the whole picture radiant with gold 
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and lovely with harmonizing colours of floreate scroll work and 
ornamental vases with entwined handles in green, on a rich 
gold ground; the initial to Book I. being a full-length figure 
of an armed warrior in pale blue, in a floreate letter in crimson 
on a golden ground ; in the centre of the right hand margin is 
a highly-finished miniature of a Doge of Venice; in the lower 
margin a coat of arms upheld by two cupids: some of the 
epitomes are written in blue and gold. The wonderful finish 
and beautiful colouring of these paintings show that they were 
the work of a first-rate artist. No wonder it fetched the great’ 
sum of 4520. 

There are some three or four great and famous books in 
the world, to approach which, or hold them in your hand, pro- 
duces a curious sensation. These are the first printed books, 
the progenitors of the millions that now, like the human popu- 
lation, swarm over the earth. But it is a surprise to think that the 
first half dozen books might fairly distance the most perfect 
specimens of the modern press. These are the well-known 
“Mazarine” Bible, which attracted such attention of late, and 
its history deserves to be told like that of some well-known 
historical personage. There are other works issued by the 
Mayence Press about the same time—as far as can be specu- 
lated—as the famous Bible, but they are not of the same 
importance. These are the Donatus (Fust and Scheeffer), circa 
1455, and the Durandus, printed about 1459, which exhibits 
the first specimen of the smallest letter, and which a rapturous 
admirer declares “ strikes one as the most marvellous monument 
of early printing.” This is indeed no exaggeration, and one 
does look with astonishment at the fancy and elegance displayed 
in the design and cutting of the letters. 

Of the famous Mazarine Bible it is reckoned that there are 
in the world nineteen copies oz faper—mark; but on vellum 
there are not more than five. It was at the great Perkins’ sale, 
whose catalogue sells now for a couple of guineas, held in the 
Great Library at Hanworth Park in June, 1873, that the grand 
copy made its appearance, and was thus gloriously described 
by the auctioneers, a prosaic firm of land agents (!), Messrs. 
Gadsden and Ellis. It was kept as a donne bouche for the last 
lot of the last day, No. 864. No wonder it was regarded with 
veneration, for this is the first known regularly printed volume 





in the world. 
It is a rather happy tribute to Christianity that this first 
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printed book should have been what is, after all, the finest 
edition, and yet the first, of the Scriptures. But let us hear 
the auctioneer : “ A most splendid and magnificent copy, printed 
upon vellum, with the capitals artistically illuminated in gold 
and colours, and in magnificent binding, with clasps and bosses.” 
The famous book was styled Mazarine from the first discovery 
of a copy in Cardinal Mazarine’s library. It is printed in double 
columns, in large letters much like those used in the Missals. 
“In contemplating this work,” says our auctioneer, as though 
speaking of a statue or picture, “the mind is lost in astonish- 
ment, that the inventor of printing should by a single effort 
leave exhibited the perfection of this art.” A very just remark, 
and is what strikes us when looking at any of these early 
works. There are but five copies known, all on vellum, and 
“not one ts believed to be absolutely perfect.’ This Perkins’ one 
was considered ‘he finest of the few known copies, whether for 
amplitude of margin or purity of vellum, it being as clean as 
the day it issued from the press. It however was declared by 
Dr. Dibdin to want two leaves, which were “supplied in fac- 
simile by Whitaker,” one of those amazing persons who perform 
such feats, and so successfully that, as the auctioneer tells us, 
“a very careful examination has revealed one leaf which appears 
doubtful, but has quite failed to discover the second.”! This 
copy came from the University of Mentz, whence it was obtained 
by Messrs. Nicol. Three of the five copies are in public libraries, 
including one at Paris. One belonged to Mr. Grenville, who 
left it to the British Museum, and the fifth came up for sale on 
this memorable day, “ unquestionably the most important and 
distinguished article in the whole annals of typography, and a 
treasure which would exalt the humblest and stamp with 
a due character of ‘dignity the proudest collections in the 
world.” 

Allowing a little for “high falutin’” here, there is no doubt 
a modicum of truth in all this, as there is no one but must look 
with reverence on this true Adam of all the millions of books 
that have followed. It was sold to Mr. Ellis, in trust, for Lord 
Ashburnham, for the sum of £3,400! A copy on paper was 








They 
seem the most amazing. I was shown lately by Mr. Toone, of Leicester Square, a 
little duodecimo of an old and rare Missal, but from which the title-page had been 
torn away. One of the artists supplied the loss, reproducing the red and black inks, 
the woodcut in the centre, the faded tones of the ink, and nearly (but not so per- 
fectly) matched the quality of the old paper. 


| There are in London now one or two persons who perform these feats. 
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sold next for £2,690. “It is unquestionably the first time, as it 
may with almost absolute certainty be the last, that two copies 
of this work were sold in one day.” It was strange that so 
world-famed a book was not secured for some foreign State. 
But the price was prohibitive, particularly as the auctioneers 
said truly it was virtually a unique, and no other copy save this 
one can ever come into the market, as they are secured in public 
libraries. 

To appreciate this enormous price we may trace the career 
of another copy, known as Count Maccarthy’s, and which is 
now one of the glories of the British Museum. These volumes 
were originally in one M. Gaignat’s library, and thence to Count 
Maccarthy, who secured it for a bagatelle, or “song,” of 485! 
At his sale—which was inevitably to take place (the only sure 
protection against the billows of prompt realization being in 
the safe harbour of refuge of a public library)—it was purchased 
for that most elegant of collectors, Mr. Grenville, who paid for 
it just £250, when he bequeathed his fine collection to the 
English public, who can every day walk through its spacious 
hall, lined with cases in which are enshrined these treasures, all 
handsomely clad. This monument passed with them, which 
had thus in about fifty years advanced to nearly twenty times 
its price ! 

In this romance of the auction-room let us hear a congenial 
and competent judge and true bibliophile, my friend Mr. Sala: 


With, perhaps, only one exception—and even this is doubtful—of 
the magnificent collection by Mr. Thomas Grenville to the British 
Museum, the Perkins Library has long been famous in Europe as the 
finest private collection that has ever been amassed by any English 
bibliophile ; and when on Friday—the final and fourth day of the 
dispersion—the last lot was knocked down for £3,400, a buzz ran 
round the room, which told that the entire proceeds of the four days’ 
sale had been upwards of £ 26,000. 

It seems incredible— 4 3,400 for a single book! The money would 
buy a small estate ; it would purchase a comfortable annuity; it would 
cover the expenses of a contested election. And yet the purchaser, 
Mr. Ellis, is a happy man, and one to be congratulated. Twenty years 
hence the precious volume will in all probability be worth twice or 
thrice the sum it fetched last week. The costly book was none other 
than a vellum copy of the famous Gutenburg and Fust Bible—‘“ the 
most important and distinguished work in the whole annals of typo- 
graphy”—the first edition of the Holy Scriptures—the first book printed 
with movable metal types by the inventors of the art of printing. One 
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such copy exists in the National Library of Paris, and but seven others 
are known in all, of which one, lamentably marred by the irretrievable 
loss of two pages, was sold in 1825 for no less than #504. Even 
paper copies of this wonderful and precious work fetch fabulous 
sums. Mr. Quaritch bought one on Friday for £2,690. Nor was the 
price at all exorbitant. This very copy was purchased by the then 
Bishop of Cashel, and at his death, in 1858, it was knocked down to 
Mr. Perkins for #596. It now fetches, in 1873, more than four times 
the price paid for it by Mr. Perkins in 1858, and fourteen times the 
price given by the Bishop of Cashel in 1843. What, then, the vellum 
copy for which Mr. Ellis has just paid £3,400 will fetch in the year 
1900 it is difficult to conjecture. Such figures are so large as to lessen 
the admiration with which we should otherwise regard the high prices 
fetched by many others of Mr. Perkins’s splendid volumes. Thus, 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis, printed by Caxton in 1483, fetched £245 ; 
Christine de Pisan’s Cen? Histories de Troie, an exquisite vellum manu- 
script full of miniatures, was knocked down for £650; a “first folio” 
of Shakespeare fetched £585; a Duchat’s Radelais, £75; an early 
English manuscript in Latin verse, of the thirteenth century, and entitled 
the Romance of the Life of Christ, £400; the Romance of the Rose, on 
vellum, 490; and a noble manuscript copy of John Lydgate’s Szege of 
Troy, £1,620. 


There was yet to be another appearance of this wonderful 
volume in the year 1847, when it was thus introduced : 


A remarkably fine copy of this splendid specimen of the typographic art. 
The margins of the first page are filled with rich illuminated borders, and 
the capitals throughout are finely rubricated, 2 vols., old blue morocco, gilt 
leaves, without name of printer, place, or date, but attributed to the press of 
Gutenburg at Mentz, between the years 1450-55. 

It is printed in double columns, in imitation of the large letters used 
by the Scribes in the Church Missals and Choir Books. 

On our first acquaintance with this extraordinary production [say 
the auctioneers] we were inclined to the opinion of Laire, that there 
existed ‘wo perfectly distinct editions of this Bible, printed with the same 
type; but on a more minute examination and collation of the ¢wo so- 
called editions, we are perfectly convinced they are essentially the same. 
They are indeed the same book in different conditions of publication, 
occasioned by the cancelling and reprinting of certain sheets. The 
first, having only 4o lines in each column in the frst nine pages, the 
tenth page with 41 lines, the remainder of the work 42 lines in each 
column; the first two headings (only) of the books printed. The 
second, having 42 lines in each column ¢hroughout the whole work, and 
the headings of the books a// written, either in red or black ink. The 
present copy, which formed a prominent feature in the Hibbert Library, 
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presents us, however, with avother variation from the preceding ; inas- 
much as the first e#git pages only are printed with forty lines in each 
column, the forty-two lines commencing on the ninth page. 


This was sold for £500, so that we were then a long way 
off the days of huge prices. 

The Duke of Sussex, who had an extraordinary fancy for 
collecting Bibles, and amassed an enormous collection in all 
languages and of every age, all his life vainly attempted to 
acquire a vellum copy; and after dispersing a fortune in Bibles, 
died without succeeding in his aspirations. It was much like 
the hard case of the late Earl of Derby, who so longed for the 
blue ribbon of the turf. The Duke, we are told, had sorrow- 
fully to content himself with a paper copy, for which he gave 
£100. At his sale in 1844 it only brought #190. Yet his 
shade would have been soothed had it known what was to 
follow. The destitution of our own time, and the little 
or no hope of the rich amateur in gratifying himself in this 
Mazarine direction, is shown by the appearance the other day 
at the Hamilton sale of an odd volume of the Mazarinc Bible, 
which produced a sensation. 

But we now arrive at the last appearance of this most 
“sensational” volume, which took place at the Syston Park 
sale in December, 1884, when a portion of Sir J. Thorold’s 
Library was sold. This, the finest collection of old printed 
volumes, was of extraordinary and bewildering interest, for the 
abundance, clearness, brilliance, and binding of the books. On 
the table, handled by many, were these unpretending volumes 
that had seen so many centuries go by. The Bible, “splendidly 
bound in blue morocco, covered with gold tooling, tooled leather 
joints, watered silk linings, gilt edges, a magnificent copy: Sine 
nota sed Moguntiz per J. Gutenberg et J. Fust, circa 1450-55,” 
after an exciting contest, when every one held their breath, fell 
to Mr. Quaritch, the well-known book dealer, for the sum of 
43,900! In his modest store in Piccadilly, this bold and 
speculative dealer has at this moment innumerable costly 
treasures; and he now offers this precious Bible for £4,095! 
He is thus paying at the rate of £200 a year for. the honour 
of keeping this volume. 

Now, great as was the fuss and excitement produced by the 
appearance of the Mazarine Bible, there was in the sale a far 
rarer volume the Latin Psalter or Codex, four years younger, but 
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infinitely rarer. There are supposed to be some five copies of 
the Bible for one of the Psalter, but the latter is somehow not 
nearly so “sensational” a volume and, like many a modest man 
of merit, has not been put forward. Here is its official 
declaration : 


PsSALMORUM CODEX, Latine cum Hymnis, Oratione Dominica, 
Symbolis et Notis musicis, folio, Printed on Vellum, very fine copy, with 
painted woodcut-capitals, in red morocco extra, borders of gold, gilt edges, by 
Staggemeter, Moguntia, J. Fust et P. Schoifher, 1459. 


This excessively rare Edition is the second Book with a date, and 
contains the Athanasian Creed, printed for the first time. In rarity it 
equals that printed in 1457, of which only 8 copies are known, and of 
this only 7, all printed on vellum. 


The Scheeffer Psalter [says Mr. Quaritch in his Catalogue] (first 
produced in 1457, next in 1459) is the first and almost the only early 
example of printing in colours, the large initials being impressed, each 
in at least two colours, from wooden or metal blocks. They form, as 
Chatto says, “the most beautiful specimens of this kind of ornament 
which the united efforts of the wood-engraver and the pressman have 
produced,” and “as they are the first letters, in point of time, printed 
with two colours, so are they likely to continue the first in point of 
excellence.” This art, thus ripened to perfection in its first-fruits, was 
almost immediately lost, and has only been renewed, but to a much 
inferior degree of excellence, in our own century. Of the seven sur- 
viving copies of the 1457 edition, most are imperfect, and all but Lord 
Spencer's are in public libraries. Of the seven or eight (two or three 
of the ten formerly known having now disappeared) extant copies of 
the 1459, all are in public libraries except Lord Spencer’s and the 
Thorold copy. Hence, it was not surprising that the collectors engaged 
in keen competition to secure the only copy of the book that is likely 
ever to come into the market. 


There has been much debate as to whether these colours are 
hand painted, but the best judges, with the aid of magnifying 
glasses, &c., have decided that at this early stage these wonderful 
printers were equal to this most difficult art of painting in 
various colours. For this precious work the sum of £5,250 is 
now demanded. This matchless Coder came originally from 
Count Maccarthy’s sale, a well-known Legitimist, in the days of 
Louis Philippe—Sir Mark Sykes purchased it for £132 10s, and 
at his sale it was sold at an advance of only four pounds. Now 
it is offered for nearly forty or fifty times that amount. 
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Talking over his purchase this enterprising Quaritch, then 
the hero of the hour, said : 


That of five copies of the Mazarine or Gutenberg Bible known, three 
had passed through his hands. ‘The first he purchased when a young 
man in business, for what was then an enormous sum, £590. He had 
no commission for it, but offered it at the same price to the Earl of 
Crawford. The Earl (who had left a commission of #500 for the 
book) accepted Mr. Quaritch’s offer, and was always after a good patron 
of his. ‘The present copy” (the Syston), Mr. Quaritch went on to 
say, “I have also bought for my stock, and it is purely a speculation 
of my own. I do not expect to keep it long.” He also said that Mr. 
Perkins’s copy on vellum cost #500, and that on paper £200. ‘The 
former sold to Mr. for £3,500, Mr. Quaritch securing the paper 
copy for £2,690. ‘This, from a bookseller’s point of view, is worth 
more money than the vellum copy, from the fact that two of the five 
copies are on paper, the remainder being on vellum. The sum of 
43,900 is the largest ever paid for a book, the nearest approach being 
the £3,520 above. 























The History of a Mind. 
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At the outset of his J/emotrs,) Mr. Mark Pattison assures us 
with his usual delightful frankness that whatever value they 
possess will consist in the history of the growth of his mind. 
There can be no doubt that in this he is right. Of course, 
notwithstanding his disclaimer to the contrary, there are stories 
about eminent men and sketches of their characters; there 
are bright pages about fishing with an account of how he 
discovered the art for himself; we feel his intense joy in the 
swelling hills and embosoming valleys; yet for all this varied 
interest, the permanent value of the book is psychological. 
It is the story of how an able and thoughtful mind was stirred 
to its depths in an energizing time; how it developed; what 
were its beliefs, hopes and aspirations. Such a history must 
be entertaining and not without its lessons at the hands of a 
man of rare introspection and analytic habit. 

Born and bred on the moors of Yorkshire young Mark saw 
nothing of the outer world till he went up to Oxford to enter 
his name on the books of Oriel. Calm and peaceful were those 
early days in a country parsonage at Hauxwell. Hunting over 
the moors and studying under the direction of his father, with 
no visitors to obtrude upon him, and no longings for adventure 
to disturb him, he lived a life of seclusion, scarcely possible now 
that the railroads have stretched out their arms and brought 
places the most inaccessible within reach. With such surround- 
ings where there was nothing to kindle rivalry or to evoke 
ambition, we should feel no surprise had his intellectual 
development been as slow as Mr. Pattison considers it was. 
Certainly he was not a precocious lad; he had not like John 
Stuart Mill surveyed the classics before reaching his teens, 
nor with Ruskin covered reams of papers with poetry and 
prose, but should we consider that boy a dullard who delights 
in Gilbert White’s Natural History, is a mighty hunter after 

1 Memoirs. By Mark Pattison. 
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and a great collector of flora and fauna, and devours books 
apace, waiting by the hour for the carrier's cart which was 
to bring him the first number of a new magazine? or should 
we say of such a one at the age of twenty-one that he was 
ten years behind date? Evidently Mr. Bainbridge of Catherine 
Hall, who read mathematics with him at home, thought other- 
wise, as he told his father he was certain of being a wrangler 
if he went to Cambridge. 

It is difficult to understand the reason why Pattison under- 
valued his youthful attainments. He quotes a fine passage 
from the Sfectator in which the writer, speaking of Anthony 
Trollope, considers that as some men grow out of feebleness 
and ugliness, so they emerge out of their mental husk. The 
germ of ability is there, but like the grain of corn before sowing 
it shows no signs of life. “This” says Pattison “is nearly my 
mental experience ; my first consciousness is that of stupidity.”* 
Perhaps the explanation of this exaggeration is to be found in 
the summary of the history of his mind at the end of the 
Memoirs. “It was all growth, development, and I have never 
ceased to grow.” In his case the gods heard the prayer of 
Marcus Aurelius not to become a man before his time. He 
seems to have considered that continued growth such as he 
deemed his life to have been, demanded in youth a seeming 
lethargy and inertness as of trees in winter; the spring, summer 
and autumn of early manhood and mature age were to bring 
forth and develope in him fruit in season. It is a pretty 
theory, and so was Ptolemy’s solar system; both are equally 
true. 

Whether or not the germ of his mind was wholly unfer- 
menting, certain it is that in these early years and apparently 
throughout his life, his affections were in a wofully rudimentary 
state. We hope this book of memoirs is not a true picture of 
the boy and of the man; if it is, he was singularly repulsive. 
He vents an evident dislike of his father by dwelling on his 
uneducated admiration of the aristocracy, tells us that he had 
Debrett’s Peerage for ever in his hand and read the obituaries 
in back numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine for hours together. 
What shall we think of a son who in his old age can say of his 
father “he must have cared for me ¢hen,’* and speak of his 
letters to himself as “disagreeable, overflowing with pious 
resignation and moroseness.”* He implies that one of his 
* Foes. *?. = *P.. 379. 
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sisters owing to her powerful imagination was not truthful, 
and asserts that he was very fond of them, but acknowledges 
that he showed his affection by boorish and rude behaviour. 
No wonder he is surprised that one of them manifested an 
enduring love of him. 

This,> then, is the youth who was thrown into Oxford 
society in 1831. If he knew nothing of the etiquette of wine- 
parties and card-leaving and hand-shaking, he was at least 
more familiar with the inside of Thucydides than his fellows ; 
if they in their superficial fashion could talk more glibly 
than he of poets, he had already a craving for a deeper 
insight into the mysteries of poesy and the laws that govern 
its production. But he tells us that all he learnt in these early 
Oxford days was the ways of polite society and the awfulness 
of being a “ Highland stot ;” he also realized, slowly and dimly, 
that true literary taste and the canons of criticism were to be 
had neither of his equals nor of his tutors. For the giants of 
Oriel, Hurrel Froude, Robert Wilberforce and Newman, had been 
displaced by the “Great Provost” Hawkins, and the reign of 
the pigmies had begun. He studied much, but his efforts were 
ill-directed. He was unfortunate in his tutors; he only dis- 
covered a good coach when it was too late. So on he 
floundered, reading too slowly for examination and thinking 
out each sentiment of his authors, to a second class in classics. 
He owns that this was no bad thing in its way—Newman fared 
no better, Ruskin worse. For him it was a catastrophe inas- 
much as he aimed at a fellowship. 

The years 1835 to 1842 are most eventful years in Pattison’s 
career. On four successive occasions he failed to secure a 
fellowship, but by a lucky chance was elected to a fellowship 
of Lincoln in 1839. For the next three years he was com- 
pletely under Newman’s influence and became quite a prominent 
Tractarian. The great Cardinal stands out in these pages as 
an eagle among his fellows, alone unselfish, far-seeing and 

5 The points of resemblance between Pattison’s life and Isaac Casaubon’s of whom 
he wrote an elaborate biography, are striking. ‘The father of Casaubon was a 
Calvinistic minister, the elder Pattison a rigid Puritan clergyman. Neither of them 
had any regular tuition till they went to the University, so that the words applied by 
Casaubon to himself are equally true of Pattison, dymadets nad drlyou déw eimeiv 
&yrodlSaxro:. Both went to the University, the one to Geneva, the other to Oxford, 
in their nineteenth year. Both had throughout life one object—to become great 
scholars, and they persevered in their aim. Both began life with a narrow creed 


which they enlarged. In the one case Calvinism ended in High Church, in the other 
Puritanism passed into Latitudinarianism, 
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magnanimous in the Aristotelian sense. How profoundly 
Pattison was impressed at this time by Newman’s personality 
is forcibly shown by a little incident which occurred in after 
years. The two men had gone along very different paths; 
one had led to Rome, the other to an essay in the notorious 
Essays and Reviews, when they met. 


Soon after the publication of Zssays and Reviews, happening to 
come down from town in the train with Father, since Cardinal, 
Newman, whom I had not seen for a long time, I was in terror as 
to how he would regard me in consequence of what I had written. My 
fears were quickly relieved. He blamed severely the throwing of such 
speculations broadcast upon the general public. It was, he said, 
unsettling their faith without offering them anything else to rest upon. 
But he had no word of censure for the latitude of theological speculation 
assumed by the essay, provided it had been addressed ad clerum, or put 
out, not as a public appeal, but as a scholastic dissertation addressed 
to learned theologians. He assured me that this could be done in the 
Roman communion, and that much greater latitude of speculation on 
theological topics was allowed in this form in the Catholic Church 
than in Protestant communities (AZemoirs, pp. 316, 317). 


Evidently free-thinking Pattison had as much fear of the 
Cardinal as had Tractarian Pattison when he was sent into a 
corner to think over a foolish remark by an icy “very likely.” 

The account the Rector of Lincoln gives of himself while 
guided by Newman and during a short stay at Littlemore is 
deeply interesting. We are told that from his cradle the author 
was a pietist. Reared in strict Puritanism, which during under- 
graduate days became so cavalier-like that it preferred hunting 
to church-going, he gradually caught the Tractarian fever and 
for awhile succumbed. That it was a fever and no casting off 
of the old man is evident from Pattison’s diary. The following 
extracts from the journal are a fair sample of its very curious 
tone: 


Saturday, Sept. 30, 1843. Newman kinder but not perfectly so. 
. . - How low, mean, selfish, my mind has been to-day. 

Sunday, Oct. 1. Had some discomfort at waiting for food so long, 
. . . but struggled against it and in part threw it off. ... Some 
unknown benefactor sent us a goose. . . . Vespers at eight, Compline 
at nine; the clocks here very backward. 

5th Oct. Awoke poorly this morning but got gradually better. 
. . » How uncomfortable have I made myself all this evening by a 
childish fancy that once got into my head—a weak jealousy of 
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Newman’s good opinion. Coffin more subdued and less thoughtless 
than usual. 

7th Oct. The two things I have to guard against most at present 
are, I think, acting to be seen of others and going through religious 
duties, &c., in a formal legal way. 

8th Oct. About 1770, the worst time in the University ; a head of 
Oriel then, who was continually obliged to be assisted to bed by his 
butler. 


Imagine such entries in Blessed Peter Faber’s diary! No 
wonder Newman, Pattison tells us, “would never take to me.” 
He shrewdly suspects that the Cardinal’s keen insight into 
character detected the rationalizing element in his composition 
long before he was himself conscious of it. Yet previous to his 
Tractarian experiences Pattison confesses that he was delighted 
by Hampden’s Bampton Lectures and that “the dissolving power 
of nominalistic logic applied to the Christian dogmas was wholly 
to my mind.” Strangely enough, however, he assures us that 
it was only his characteristic slowness which prevented him from 
following Newman to Rome. 

Granted that procrastination kept him back, why did he not 
in the course of years become a Catholic? The answer to this 
is given us by Pattison himself, and therein is contained the key 
to his latter-day opinions. The fellowship of Lincoln opened 
the way to classical lectures and intimate acquaintance with his 
pupils. At one time Herodotus engrossed all his attention, 
or the interest in preparing Aristotle stole away the hours. 
Gradually he discovered that he was the possessor of magnetic 
influence over all in the College; they became as clay in the 
potter’s hands. The pleasure of successful work filled his mind 
and satisfied his heart. “I was,” Pattison narrates, “gradually 
drawn out of Tractarianism, not by any arguments or contro- 
versy against Puseyism, but by the slow process of innutrition 
of the religious brain.”® The Tractarian fever may have been 
a bad thing—every kind of abnormal excitement is; but the 
process of killing all religion in one’s soul to cure it of a disease 
is much like destroying typhoid in a patient by starving him to 
death. The system is efficacious but ruinous. 

Such is in brief the history of the wreck of all belief and 
religious emotion in his soul. To a Christian it is most painful. 
Homer of old imagined that there lay at the threshold of Zeus 
two jars, one of good, the other of evil fortune, and according as 

6 P. 208. 
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the god allotted each man’s portion, was his life happy or miser- 
able. But the truth is Providence has left their destiny in the 
hands of His creatures. 

Pattison put humanism into the place of a creed, but it was 
not the humanism of the men of the old school, who were so 
called because of their devotion to classics and literature. Its 
modern descendant is quite another thing. The devotees of 
modern culture hold with the late Rector of Lincoln that the 
triumph of the Church in the fourth century over pagan 
philosophy “is the saddest moment in history.”’ And why? 
because “religion is a good servant but a bad master.” They 
lament with him that the “nascent humanism of the sixteenth 
century was submerged” beneath theology, and describe the 
Tracts as “desolating Oxford life,” though in another passage 
Pattison is free to confess that at the present moment there is 
no intellectual life at Oxford. Appropriately the humanist 
dubs Wilberforce, Froude, and Newman, “narrow and des- 
perate devotees of the clerical interest,’ and reads with wonder 
Milton’s boast that for the sake of religion and country he lost 
his eye-sight in bombarding Salmasius with epithets. Casaubon 
is blamed by Pattison for not regarding theology as one of 
the sciences and nothing more, and the sacrificio d’intelletto of 
St. Ignatius is received with a howl of hatred. The folly 
of the Cross has been in all ages a stumbling-block. 

In this self-immolation to culture or humanism the Rector of 
Lincoln College must not be held as singular; he is but the 
creature of his day. In the ages of scholasticism intellectual 
men thought and spoke of nothing but philosophy; they even 
gave and received in behalf of an evs rationis very real black 
eyes and broken crowns. The era of the Reformation and 
Puritanism reveals to our wonder such pictures of villages ever 
in theological conclave as Baxter and Bunyan have drawn for us. 
All this is past. Boileau has said rien n'est beau que le vrai; 
our own age has reversed the maxim. Beauty is held as truth; 
it men seek in nature and in speculation; to it rather than to 
theological belief ritualism owes its present development ; from 
it has sprung the zsthetic movement which is in truth but one 
aspect of modern culture. Matthew Arnold no less than Oscar 
Wilde is its product. The nineteenth century is fast going back to 


7 Compare Renan (Recollections of my Youth, p. xvi). ‘* The terrible catastrophe 
of the middle ages, that break of a thousand years in the history of civilization, is due 
less to the barbarians than to the triumph of the dogmatic spirit among the masses.” 
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the Renascence even though its outward garb is more subdued 
and its orgies more underground. But the pagans of Florence 
were inebriated by the fine wine of Greece ; they quaffed copious 
draughts of the divine Hellenic spirit that they might be as 
gods, Our own age on the contrary has set up 70 xadoyv as its 
divinity. It spreads its nets in the seas of all literatures, and 
draws to itself the various manifestations of the new deity. 
Its high priests, such as Symonds and Mahaffy and Pater, 
even dilate on the beauty of the Greek idea of love against 
which St. Paul cried out. Its worshippers gravely tell you 
that for the perfecting of genius and the full display of its 
mature beauty, the horror of “Songs before Sunrise” is a 
necessary condition. No one has more tersely or more openly 
expressed this need than Pattison. “It cost me years more 
of extrication of thought before I rose to the conception that 
the highest life is the art to live, and that both men, women, 
and books are equally essential ingredients of such a life.’ 
A Greek poet thus addressed a friend, “Why dost thou babble 
and chatter the nonsense of the sophists; their doctrines have 
no beauty. Let us drink, once and again, Sicon, let us be 
merry while the gods grant us life. Virtue, and the honours 
of ambassadors and commanders, what are they but empty 
pomp, as good as dreams. Except eating and drinking, every- 
thing, even Pericles, Codrus, and Cimon is dust and ashes.” 
The pagan Alexis would have recognized a kindred spirit in 
the English B.D. 

When one thus openly abandons Christianity and takes 
up a purely human creed in its stead, we naturally inquire what 
manner of being he became under its influence. Mankind, as 
well as God, agrees to test a system by its fruits. 

If we look at Pattison as he has revealed himself to the 
world in his J/emoirs and publications of a literary and philo- 
sophical nature, we see manifested to us a man full of resent- 
ment, uncharitableness, and theological bias, but a man withal of 
very great and highly cultivated gifts. Of these three aspects 
of his character we will offer some illustrations. 

1. No one can deny that when in 1851 Pattison was defeated 
in the election for the Rectorship of Lincoln he was grossly 
ill-treated. That his opponents were guilty of great dishonesty 


8 Alemoirs, p. 310. Not dissimilar is Renan’s apostrophe, ‘‘ Oh! true and simple 
beauty! Goddess the worship of whom signifies reason and wisdom, . . . I came 
late to the threshold of thy mysteries ” (Recollections, p. 53). 
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and actuated by bad motives is patent, but does the injustice 
of thirty years standing, the effects of which have long since 
passed away, justify any individual in narrating the history of 
the whole transaction and appending to it the names of his 
enemies adorned with suitable descriptions of their characters 
and appropriate epithets ? 

Pattison’s knack in giving hard names is striking. Copleston, 
the younger, is a “veritable dunce.” J. S. Utterton has “a 
wholly prosaic and practical mind, fettered by a narrow type of 
evangelicalism,” Hatswell is described as “weak in character” 
and Michell as “my Satan.” All his vitriolic spleen splutters 
over poor Gibbs “a wretched crétin, always glad to come and 
booze at the College port for a week or two when his vote was 
wanted in support of old abuses.” If there were many men 
like Pattison in the world enjoying his bitter tongue and long 
memory, with a similar taste for biography, society would 
scarcely anticipate without a shudder the death of its associates. 
A race of such human hedgehogs would have fresh cause of 
horror at the thonght of dying. 

John Conington, the great Latin scholar, had the misfortune 
to rouse the ire of Pattison by asking him in his capacity of 
pro-proctor “ with a face distorted with passion” the way to the 
Latin Rostrum. The occasion was at the encaenia of 1847 
when Conington had the Latin prize poem for the year. No 
doubt as became a man of culture Pattison answered suavely 
enough, but Conington little thought what a hornet he had 
angered. Possibly the insult would have been overlooked had 
he not had the audacity to begin his intellectual life as an 
atheist and spend the last years of his too brief span as a sincere 
Christian. Accordingly he is accused of arrogance and over- 
bearing conduct, of petulant, irritable, and violent temper.? His 
conversion ruined his intellect; he did no good work after it, 
although he produced the standard editions of Virgil and 
Persius just before his death. Conington’s translations in prose 
and verse of Virgil, were till the beginning of this year (and 
the verse remains so still, Dryden’s version not excepted), 
confessedly the best, yet Pattison shows his spite by asserting 
that it was no better and no worse than other translations. 


9 Mr. Oxenham, immediately after the publication of the J/emozrs, wrote to the 
Spectator a strong denial of these accusations. Conington’s friends intend publishing 
a pamphlet in his defence. Why did Mr. Nettleship, Conington’s fellow-worker, 
dedicate his Essays on Latin Scholarship to the memory of Pattison ? 
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In his first satire Pope offers this defence of his venomous 


pen. 
I love to pour out all myself, as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne. 
In this impartial glass, my muse intends 
Fair to expose myself, my foes, my friends. 


Perhaps Pattison would have offered some like excuse for his 
unchivalrous remarks about his cousin. He describes her as 
being previous to her conversion to the Church a woman of 
unrivalled intellectual ability, keen wit, and powerful memory. 
She passed through the phases of Puseyism and Tractarianism 
into which she was led by Pattison himself, and more faithful 
than he to grace floated down the stream of Anglicanism to 
the rock of Peter. Thereupon “her conversation became a 
passionate invective . . . against everything except what was 
Roman ;” though he regularly went to see her, “all intellectual 
intercourse between myself and my cousin was at an end.” 
She lived much in Italy, &c. “and had every opportunity of 
seeing the seamy side of practical Catholicism ; but my cousin 
saw it not. * * *.”' Surely the man who can thus speak of a 
woman who has done him no wrong except by the rebuke of 
her example, of whom the world knows nothing, and whose veil 
of privacy is her only protection, is no man of “culture.” The 
barbaric middle ages would not thus have treated a lady; but 
they were not “cultured.” Luckily Pattison has taken the 
sting out of his remarks by making similar assertions about 
Conington. Zhese we know were untrue. 

2. We now in the second place turn to illustrate the theo- 
logical bias of Pattison’s mind. The odium theologicum is 
proverbial, but one might reasonably demand of him who, to 
use the Rector’s own words, has got over the lunacy of believing 
in a Church, to exhibit a calm impartiality of judgment. On 
such a one “the dry light of reason” surely sheds its effulgence ; 
he, if any one, dwells “where never creeps a cloud, or moves a 
wind, nor ever falls the least white star of snow.” 

The late Dean Stanley once remarked to Pattison, “ How 
different the fortunes of the Church of England might have 
been if Newman had been able to read German.” The reader 
no doubt thinks that he, far removed from the petty prejudices 
of theological strife, at once objected. Prythee, be not hasty; 


10 The asterisks are in the original, and indicate that Mrs. Pattison has suppressed 
something yet more disagreeable. Is it like Damocles’ sword ready to fall ? 
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the Rector of Lincoln mightily commends the idea as “ putting 
the matter in a nutshell,” and the reviewer in the Atheneum has. 
passed his infallible p/ace¢ in its favour. On the same principle 
we may suppose that Newton would have believed that the 
earth was flat had he only known our old deceased friend 
“Parallax,” or Plato have been a materialist, and rather 
suspected that 2 and 2 might be 5 in the planet Saturn had he 
only sat at the feet of our President of the Royal Society. Of 
such absurdities there is no end. 

But perhaps the most striking aberration of this man of 
culture is contained in those passages where he gives us his 
reasons for remaining an infidel after the “innutrition” of his 
religious faculty. The Catholic idea of a Church he rejects 
because it conflicts with Providence. “It makes an equal 
Providence,” he says," “the Father of all, care only for a mere 


handful of the species, leaving the rest. . . . to the chances of 
eternal misery.” Of course this is not the doctrine of the 


Catholic Church. No man is outside God's Providence and 
loving care, not the savage, not the man who has of his own 
free will shut out the light. All mankind, it is true, belongs not 
to the visible Church of Christ, but no one who has reached 
the years of discretion dies not having on the wedding garment 
but by his own deliberate choice. But granted that Pattison’s 
objection was a real difficulty, granted that it even looked as if 
the human race was born to be damned, should we have any 
right because we cannot solve the mystery to disbelieve? We 
all remember Tennyson's lines about the flower in the crannied 
wall. What should we say of the philosopher who because of 
the mysteries the little flower presented to him, came to doubt 
the existence of all things external to himself? We shall not 
pass a less severe judgment on the writer who fancies that he 
has reached “that highest development when all religions 
appear in their historical light as efforts of the human spirit 
to come to an understanding with that Unseen Power whose 
pressure it feels, but whose motives are a riddle.” The goddess 
of Reason deemed the church a golden phantasy and a fairy 
castle of crystal where men lived imprisoned. She promised, if 
they would love her, to break their bonds. They have loved 
her, and they are free, but in the trackless woods they ask with 
Goethe wo der weg dahin.™ 


1 Memoirs, p. 327. 
12 Further instances of Pattison’s bigotry are here collected. In his Lzfe of Ssaac 
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3. We have in the last place to consider Pattison’s mind 
from a literary standpoint. He was gifted by nature with a 
fine poetic emotion which careful cultivation developed into 
exquisite taste. Probably he never had a large share in poetic 
inventiveness ; whatever he possessed was not encouraged, and 
thereby his work gained much. By hard and constant labour 
he acquired a style of keen temper, full of imagination, energy, 
and lucidity. It is perhaps a trifle wanting in that urbanity 
of manner on which Mr. Matthew Arnold rightly insists, but this 
has its compensation in directness and point. His eloquence 
is never that of an orator; it is the eloquence of a philo- 
sopher speaking from his closet and addressing the mind 
directly, not of a rhetorician moving the mind through the 
passions. Passages therefore of great and extraordinary mag- 
nificence are entirely absent from his writings; yet the reader 
is riveted by the quiet and placid beauty of a style that never 
flags, never falls below itself. Possessing a philosophic mind 
of much insight he formed for himself canons of poetry and 
gained a knowledge of the conditions of its production which 
have made him one of the first critics of his day. To these 
rarely united accomplishments, he added the yet rarer of being 
a great scholar, and a great scholar such as this age can scarcely 
show his equal. No one but a great scholar could thus have 
spoken of a literary life. “It is conceived to be a life of 
ease... . An arm-chair and slippers before a fire, and nothing 
to do but to read books. . . . Of the self-denial, the unremitting 
effort, the incessant mental tension, the strain to touch the ever- 


Casaubon we find the words, ‘‘ The Jesuit scholars introduced into philological 
research the temper of unveracity. An interested motive lurks beneath each word ; 
the motive of church patriotism.” The Protestant Casaubon had the same motive ; 
of him Pattison says, ‘this love of truth, though it did not forsake him, was 
obscured by the zeal of the partisan. The cause may have been a just one,” &c. 
(Casaubon, pp. 520—524). Father Garnett he asserts to have been treasonably 
implicated in the Powder Plot (/d. p. 384). Mr. Jardine, author of the Gunpowder 
Plot, 2 writer most hostile to the Church, acknowledges (p. xi) ‘‘it is remarkable that 
precisely these papers which constitute the most important evidence against Garnet 
and the other Jesuits are missing, so that . . . impartial readers might probably 
hesitate to form a decided opinion upon the subject.” In an article in Wind (vol. i. 
p- 85) speaking of Newman he declares that ‘‘he broke . . . with reason. . . and 
too hastily concluded that authority could supply a basis for philosophic belief.” 
Compare Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 382. ‘*The exhibition of credentials, that it 
is what it professes to be, is essential to Christianity.” On one occasion Pattison 
heard of the cure of a blind man at Holywell. The only efficacious way, he said, to 
test the miracle, was to send water from the Well to the Blind Asylum (Tollemache’s 
Recollections). 
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receding horizon of thought, . . . of the devotion of a life the 
modern world of letters knows nothing.” ¥ 

And elsewhere he declares that it is better to write 
nothing than to send forth incomplete work."* Hence his 
writings bear the stamp of finished workmanship: there is 
seldom a trace of immaturity, of haste in propounding his views, 
or of haziness. His biography of Isaac Casaubon is unrivalled for 
research into what would be to most men an uninviting subject. 
His Suggestions on Academical Organisation have had the 
highest approval ; in less than twenty years Oxford has adopted 
most of them. His editions of Pope’s Essay on Man and 
Sattres, and of Milton’s Sonnets, are renowned for their erudition 
and minute knowledge, and it is no secret that he knew the 
literature of the age of Anne as no one now living. His 
monograph of Milton holds the highest place in the English 
Men of Letters series; for condensation, charm of style, and 
poetic appreciation of his subject it is a model. All students 
of English poetry will regret that he did not produce more 
work of a like kind. 

We may in concluding, and by way of summary, observe 
that Cardinal Newman has declared that “to separate those 
teachings, human and Divine, which meet in Rome, is to 
retrograde, is to rebuild the Jewish Temple, and to plant anew 
the groves of Academus.” Mark Pattison retrograded still 
further. He planted anew the olive grove of Academe, and 
heard with studious musing the warbling of Attic and other 
birds; but for him there was no Rome, no Jewish Temple, 
only an “Unseen Power” whose motives are a riddle. We 
cannot wonder that his soul was petrified by the sentiment of 
the infinite and that he felt as one dead among the living.’® 


13 Jsaac Casaubon, p. 492. This is well illustrated by the words of a friend of 
Pattison: ‘‘ He suggested that I should edit Selden’s Zaé/e Talk. The preparation 
was to be, first to get the contents practically by heart, then to read the whole 
printed literature of Selden’s day, and of the generation before him. In twenty years 
he promised me that I should be prepared for the work ” (Tollemache’s Recollections), 

14 This he said in 1875. Ten years later, as he lay dying, he refused to allow his 
notes and investigations on Scaliger, which had occupied him thirty years, but were in 
an unfinished state, to be published. 

1S University Subjects, p. 25. 

'6 Such are his own words to M. Edmond Scherer, the great French critic, in a 
letter dated July 9, 1883. This M. Scherer communicated to the 7zmes of June 2. 
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April 4.—We are a party of twenty (including four ladies), who 
are starting from the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem for Damascus. 
We have: a good dragoman, an American, who has been in 
Palestine from his boyhood. A train of fifty beasts of burden, 
under the care of twenty-five muleteers, and half-a-dozen native 
waiters follow with the tents, baggage, and provisions. At the 
summit of Mount Scopus we turn for one last, long look at the 
Holy City. 

We halted at 4/-Bireh, Beeroth, to lunch, the whole of the 
women and children of the place sitting round in a circle, three 
deep, watching the proceedings. Beyond the straggling village 
are the ruins of a church built in memory of this being the place 
where our Blessed Lady and St. Joseph discovered the: loss of 
the Child Jesus. The Crusaders found it in a ruinous condition 
and rebuilt it, erecting near it a fort and hospital for the recep- 
tion of pilgrims. Of the church, the walls are still standing. 
Fig-trees have found foothold between the blocks of stone ; corn 
grows and wild flowers bloom where once stood the Christian 
altar. 

Leaving Bethel to the right, we followed the old Roman 
road, and afterwards the bed of a torrent to the village of 
Sendjil, near which we found the tents already pitched. The 
name is a corruption of St. Giles, Count Raymond de St. Giles 
having encamped here. The tents are spacious and comfortable. 
The day has been cool, and the evening is chill for a first expe- 
rience under canvas. 

We were roused early by the sound of the tom-tom, a tre- 
mendous clatter, sufficient to awake the most. sleepy. The 
men, impatient to pack the tents, had them down from over our 
heads almost before our toilet was completed, leaving us to pack 
up our belongings a/ fresco. Being so large a party, much time 
is lost before everybody is ready and has breakfasted ; however, 
w are in the saddie by half-past seven. We ride in a long 
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straggling line. The young men, more impatient, trot in ad- 
vance ; the dragoman and the steady riders form the main body, 
whilst the inexperienced, or badly mounted, straggle half-a-mile 
behind, and for these we have to wait, from time to time, till 
they come up. 

We reach Sez/oun, Silo, where Joshua, when he had con- 
guered the Promised Land, divided it by lot, and placed the 
Ark of the Covenant, which remained there three hundred and 
twenty-cight years. Here the Prophet Samuel passed his child- 
hood, “in the House of the Lord,” with the High Priest, Heli. 
The ruins of an ancient synagogue, of which the sculptured 
doorway is still standing, probably occupy the place where the 
tabernacle stood. When the ark was recovered from the Philis- 
tines, who had seized it in the camp of the Israelites, it was 
not brought back to Silo, which lost its former importance, and, 
in the time of the Prophet Jeremias, was already in ruins. We 
rode up a long fertile valley and halted at Jacob’s Well, where 
our Lord, coming by this road from Jerusalem, sat down, weary, 
to rest, whilst His disciples went to buy food in the neighbour- 
ing Sichem, and the Samaritan woman, coming to draw water, 
heard His Divine words. The well is dry now, half filled up 
with stones and rubbish, but near it is a stream of clear water, 
brought by an aqueduct from a fountain hard by the city. 

As I had already seen the ancient copy of the Pentateuch 
at the Samaritan synagogue, I let the main body go on to 
Naboulous, and turned aside from the direct road to ride up 
Mount Gerizim, three or four of our party making the ascent, 
a very fatiguing one, on foot. We passed a little mosque, the 
place of sepulture of a santon, much venerated, who died in the 
twelfth century. A Mussulman festival, in his honour, was going 
on. The people came streaming out of the mosque, where the 
religious ceremonies had ended, and assembled in an olive grove 
in front of it. There various games began. Swings were sus- 
pended from the trees, and the bright figures, clad in the gay 
colours Orientals love, floating beneath them in the broken sun- 
light, or flitting about on the green sward, made a pretty picture. 
The ascent was steep and rough. The grass was brilliant with 
a profusion of a late species of scarlet anemone. We passed 
the place where the Samaritans assemble yearly to eat the 
Paschal Lamb, spending the whole night on the mountain in 
prayer ; they also celebrate here the feasts of Pentecost and of 
Tabernacles. At the summit is a platform, with the remains of 
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a Roman fortress, from which the view is magnificent. The 
whole of Samaria, with its fertile hills and valleys, is visible, 
bounded eastward by the mountains beyond the Jordan, west- 
wards by the distant blue line of the Mediterranean, to the 
south by the mountains of Judea, to the north by those of 
Galilee, beyond which arise the snowy summits of Mount 
Hermon. At our feet lies Naboulous, with its white houses 
and minarets embosomed in luxuriant gardens, and backed 
by the rocky terraces of Mount Ebal. 

Our tents were pitched in a meadow beyond the town, and 
were watched all night, as the Samaritans have a reputation 
for dishonesty. I could hear the man stationed just outside 
my tent call out every half-hour to the next, who replied, and 
passed on the watchword till it made the round of our little 
encampment. At midnight a violent storm of wind and rain 
came .on, giving our watchers employment in tightening ropes 
and looking to the tent-pegs, whilst the dogs and the hyenas 
and jackals of Mount Ebal did their best to make the night 
anything but a quiet one. 

At five we were astir, and at seven we set out, with rain, 
and it was showery all day. We halted at Sebastich, Samaria, 
and rode round the grand colonnade of the temple built by 
Herod in honour of the Emperor Augustus. Many of the 
columns are still standing. The whole summit of the hill was 
covered with magnificent edifices when Samaria was the capital 
of the Ten Tribes, and again when it was raised from its ruins 
by Herod, who called it Sebaste, Augustus, and restored it to 
its ancient splendour. Remnants of massive walls and broken 
columns peep out from among the olive and fig-trees and corn- 
fields. It was Amri, the sixth King of Israel, who bought this 
hill of Semer, for two talents of silver, and built on it a city 
which he called Samaria. His son Achab, to please his idolatrous 
Pheenician wife, Jezabel, built here a temple to Baal, and a 
magnificent palace, “an ivory house,” it is called in the Bible, 
and here he was brought back, wounded to death, “and the 
dogs licked up his blood in the pool of Samaria.” Samaria, 
always more or less idolatrous, was destroyed by the Assyrians, 
and the inhabitants, carried into captivity, were replaced by 
Babylonian colonies, the ancestors of the present Samaritans. 

We lunched at Borka, in a pleasant spot by the side of an 
olive-grove, but under difficulties, a heavy shower wetting our 
provisions as soon as they were placed on the carpet that serves 
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as table-cloth. The country we traverse to-day is fertile and 
well cultivated ; fruit-trees in bloom, the fig putting forth its 
young green leaves, and olives among the. rising corn. Here 
is Sanxour, Bethuliah, finely perched on a precipitous hill, fit 
birth-place for the heroic Judith. And now we halt at Tell- 
Dothain. A few remnants of walls on the hill-side, shaded 
by terebinth trees, and a fountain of clear water springing 
beneath them, is all that remains of Dothain, but before the 
mind arises the pathetic picture, so familiar from childhood, 
of the weeping, trembling Joseph, sold here by his jealous 
brethren to the Madianite merchants, and that other, far different 
scene, when, the city being encompassed by “the horses and 
chariots and strength of the army of the King of Syria,” the 
mountain “was full of horses and chariots of fire, round about 
Eliseus.” Djennin, with its tall white minaret and waving 
palm-trees, looked pretty as we approached it; our tents were 
pitched just outside the town, on the road to Nazareth. 

April 6.—We cross the fertile plain of Esdrelon, now green 
with waving corn, where, two months ago, we found only mud 
and water. We halt a few minutes at Zerinz, Zezreel, on the 
site of the palace of Achab, from the windows of which the 
idolatrous Jezabel was thrown, to be trodden under the hoofs 
of the horses of Jehu, and to become the food of dogs. In the 
plain below is the fountain of Gideon, where he proved the 
three hundred chosen men who accompanied him to defeat the 
Madianites. Here we deviate from the track I followed in 
the winter to visit Soz/em, Sunam, where the Prophet Elias 
raised to life the son of the widow who had shown him hospi- 
tality. The rain that had been threatening began to descend, 
and obscured the fine view of the Little Hermon, Mount 
Carmel, and the mountains of Gelboe. By the time we reached 
Naim it was coming down in torrents, and we were glad to be 
allowed to take refuge in the church, which stands where one, 
built in very early times, marked the spot where our Lord 
raised to life the son of the widow. It was destroyed by the 
Mussulmans and replaced by a mosque. This having fallen 
into decay, the Franciscans were at last able to buy back the 
sacred ground. They built on it a pretty, simple church, which 
was completed in 1881, but is only used occasionally, when 
priests come over to celebrate Mass, for there are no Christians 
in Naim, which is a miserable village, containing about one 
hundred inhabitants. 
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By the time we started again it had cleared up, and we had 
no more rain. A young American rode up to me and asked me 
many questions about Catholic faith and practice. He appears 
earnest and reverent, but imagines the modern spirit of inquiry, 
or rather of doubting everything, will lead, in the end, to people 
believing 


>? 


with a firmer faith, what is proved to be true. I told 
him I fear it will rather lead to universal unbelief outside the 
pale of the Catholic Church. Several others of the party are 
already weary of the journey, regret having undertaken it, and 
are disappointed and disgusted. How should Palestine have 
charms for those who come cavilling and disputing, whose main 
object seems to be to try to disprove the venerable Catholic 
tradition simply because it is Catholic ? 

We are in Galilee, following the path our Divine Lord and 
Master so often trod. These hills and valleys were familiar to 
Him. . The same flowers that are blooming now were making 
a many-coloured carpet for His feet when He returned with 
Mary and Joseph after the terror and anguish of the three days’ 
loss. Did He stoop to gather them, present them to His 
Mother, and reading in her heart the excess of her joy, linger 
with her eighteen years in the seclusion of this peaceful valley ? 

When we reached Nazareth, wishing to sleep at the Hospice, 
to be near the Church of the Annunciation, for the tents are 
pitched at the opposite extremity of the town, I rode forwards, 
with one of our Arabs, and was welcomed by the same hospit- 
able lay-brother who received us when we arrived, tired out 
and covered with mud on a dark winter evening. I then went 
to the church and saw the Father Superior, who will kindly 
send word to two Fathers who have gone up to Mount Thabor 
to say Mass to-morrow, to remain there to say it on Monday. 

April 7, Sunday.—I heard Mass early in the inner grotto, 
at an altar dedicated to St. Joseph, and a second at the altar 
of the Annunciation. What thanks can ever suffice for the 
joy of visiting these holy places as a child of the Church, one 
of the long procession of the faithful who have come here to 
adore the mystery of the Incarnation and the adorable Humanity 
of our Divine Lord? Many native Christians assisted at the 
Masses and received Holy Communion. The larger, upper 
church was also well filled when High Mass was celebrated. 
After it I went with Fra Giovanni to the Mensa Christi, a large, 
flat block of stone on which our Lord is said to have eaten 
with His disciples. It was enclosed by the early Christians 
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in an oratory, which during many hundred years was used as a 
mosque. Falling at last into ruins it was sold to the Fran- 
ciscans, who have built a little chapel. They have also recently 
succeeded in buying the site of the workshop of St. Joseph, 
and have built a chapel on the foundations of the ancient church. 
It stands in the midst of a thickly-peopled Mussulman quarter, 
and is therefore kept locked except when daily Mass is cele- 
brated. The native Christians, seeing the lay-brother with the 
keys in his hand, followed us and crowded in, and were with 
difficulty induced to leave a place so intimately connected with 
the sacred memories of our Lord’s boyhood and youth. 

We next visited a church which occupies the traditional site 
of the Synagogue where our Lord read and applied to Himself 
the words of the Prophet Isaias: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, wherefore He hath anointed Me; to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, He hath sent Me to heal the contrite of 
heart ;” and where the Jews, blinded by jealousy and pride, 
rose up, thrust Him forth, and led Him to the brow of the 
precipice to cast Him down headlong. When, in 1741, the 
Franciscans bought the buildings standing on the site from 
a Mussulman, and built the church, there were no Catholic 
Greeks in Nazareth; but the same year, by the blessing of God, 
one hundred and twenty-one schismatics returned to Catholic 
unity, and this church, by permission of the Propaganda, became 
the parish church of the United Greeks. They now number 
seven hundred and fifty. Just outside the city is the fountain 
that bears the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary, because there 
she used to draw water, as crowds of women are doing to-day ; 
for it is the only good water in or near Nazareth, and it is 
the best in Palestine. These women of Nazareth are remark- 
able for beauty of face and figure, which they say is a gift they 
inherit from the Mother of Jesus. Clad in the blue dress and 
white veil which doubtless have come down unchanged from 
her time to the present day, they carry away the water in tall 
jars, balanced gracefully on their heads, not upright, but bending 
sideways, as if they must fall, and yet it is rare that one bare 
arm, ornamented with a silver bracelet, is put forth from the 
white folds of the veil to support them. 

Our camp was pitched near the fountain, and I went to it 
to arrange with the dragoman about my expedition to Mount 
Thabor. At half-past one an Arab appeared at the Hospice 
leading my horse, to which he wanted to tie my hand-bag and 
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a large bag of provisions. This I would not allow, as it had 
been agreed that I was to be accompanied by a man on horse- 
back to carry the baggage. As the man persisted and spoke 
nothing but Arabic, I mounted and rode to the camp, where the 
dragomen settled the question by sending two men with me, one 
carrying my bag and the other the provisions, for it appeared 
an extra horse could not be found as they are all engaged in 
the barley harvest. 

Our Divine Lord chose a very beautiful spot for His earthly 
home. Nazareth stands on a gentle slope, rising from a green 
valley, nestling among surrounding hills. The rain has made 
everything fresh and bright, and silvery clouds, left behind by 
the storm, float across the blue sky. We ascend a ridge of 
hills that shut out the favoured city from our sight as we 
descend into a lonely valley; then over another ridge and we 
reach a wooded ravine. Here are trees of a respectable size, 
the first except olives and a few cypresses I have seen in 
Palestine, and among many strange trees and shrubs is our 
homely English hawthorn in full bloom. 

Before us, in solitary majesty, rises Dyebel-et-Tour. “A 
very high mountain apart.” On three sides it rises from the 
plain of Esdrelon, on the fourth from a valley a little above 
the level of the plain. It is the highest mountain in Galilee, 
and the only one standing thus alone, all the others running 
into chains and ridges. A steep descent leads down into the 
valley at its base ; then, ascending a little, we reach the village 
of Dabéurieh, the ancient Dabereth, of the tribe of Zabulon. 
Here our Lord left those of His Apostles who were not to be 
witnesses of His glorious Transfiguration, and here, on descend- 
ing from the mountain, He cured the possessed youth whom 
they had meantime been trying in vain to relieve. Some ray 
of Divine glory must still have lingered on His countenance, 
for, on seeing Him, “all the people were astonished and struck 
with fear.” From this point the ascent of Mount Thabor is 
very steep, and, for the most part, over slippery rocks, inter- 
spersed with shrubs and flowering plants. I tried walking, to 
relieve my horse, but was soon tired out and obliged to remount, 
trusting to him to scramble up the rocky steps, which he did 
with wonderful address and courage. The view which unfolded 
as we ascended is by far the most beautiful I have seen in 
Palestine. Long strings of Russian peasants, mostly women, 
were toiling up the holy mountain, with stout staves in their 
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hands, bundles containing all their change of garments on their 
backs, and, hanging from their girdles, the indispensable tin 
tea-pot. They were gathering, as they went, dead and broken 
branches, with which to boil the water for their favourite 
beverage. The Greeks have built a handsome church and 
hospice for the reception of their pilgrims, a little below the 
summit. My moucres, not knowing the way, led me to it. 
The Greek priest who was standing at the door took little 
trouble to point out the right path, and, in trying to make our 
way to the Latin Hospice, we got entangled among the ruins 
of the old fortifications, and into a deep fosse, full of detached 
blocks of stone concealed among shrubs, thorns, and brambles. 
Scrambling out of this, we at last reached the large iron gate, 
and, no one appearing to open it, the moucres set to work to 
kick and bang it open with large stones. As it would never do 
to take the Franciscan enclosure by storm, I told them to desist. 
Having no language in common, it is only by gesture and tone 
of voice that I can enforce obedience, and I was obliged to 
make both very imperative before they would submit to wait 
patiently. At last an old Arab turned up who produced the 
key from a hiding-place behind the gate, and admitted us. A 
long narrow path led us to the low Hospice and little chapel 
built eight years ago. We were received by the two lay-brothers 
who are in charge of the Hospice, and who showed me my room, 
large, square, and lofty, with four windows, four beds, four 
chairs, and a large table, as furniture. This is the dormitory 
for pilgrims. There is also a spacious refectory and a small 
convent adjoining, with a few cells for the Fathers who come 
up from Nazareth, on Sundays and festivals, to celebrate Mass. 
The two Fathers were expecting me, and took me to visit 
the chapel and the remains of the church built by St. Helena, 
and restored by the Crusaders. The pious Empress, though 
past eighty years of age, ascended the Holy Mount, in the year 
326, to venerate the place where our Lord suffered His Glory 
to shine forth before the three Apostles who were so soon to 
witness the sufferings and humiliations of His Passion. She 
caused a handsome church and monastery to be built, and left 
abundant alms for the maintenance of the religious who should 
devote their lives to dwelling near the place of the Transfigura- 
tion, in order that solemn worship might be continually offered 
there. At the end of the fourth century St. Paula came to 
Mount Thabor. In the sixth St. Antoninus found there three 
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churches. These were probably destroyed by Chosrées, for 
Arculfus and Willibald only mention one, dedicated to Moses 
and Elias. Tancred, about thejyear 1100, founded a monastery 
for the Benedictines of Cluny, but the monks were massacred 
by the Saracens a few years later. The churches and monas- 
teries, however, remained, and were visited by pilgrims until 
1209, when they were razed to the ground by Melek-el-Adal, 
the brother and successor of Saladin, who built with the mate- 
rials a fortress, and surrounded it with massive walls which 
resisted all the efforts of the Crusaders. When the Christian 
armies finally retired from the Holy Land, the fortress became 
useless and was abandoned and razed by the Turks themselves, 
the mountain becoming the resort of jackals, hyenas, and 
vultures. At last the Franciscans, who had long been estab- 
lished at Nazareth, were able to regain possession, to build a 
modest chapel, and to dig out, from beneath the ruins of the 
Turkish fortress and the accumulated stones and rubbish, the 
foundations of the ancient church. The walls remain entire up 
to a certain height, also the steps leading down to the crypt, 
the doorway, the apses—enough, in short, to restore the sacred 
edifice in its original proportions, if it should one day be possible 
to rebuild it. It stands on the summit of the Holy Mount, 
towards the east. 

The Russian pilgrims, of whom there are said to be near 
a thousand at the Greek Hospice to-night, had come in crowds 
to venerate the holy ground. They were prostrating and 
crossing themselves with great devotion, murmuring the names 
Christos, Elias; picking up stones, grass, and flowers as 
mementos, scraping and digging the ground to find bits of 
mosaic and other remnants of the ancient church. A portion 
of mosaic pavement has been discovered in excellent preser- 
vation, but the Franciscans are obliged to conceal it beneath 
earth and stones, otherwise the zeal of these Russians would 
pick it up and carry it away piecemeal. There seemed to be 
no doubt in their minds that this was the real place of the 
Transfiguration, though their own church is believed to stand 
on the foundations of one of the three churches that once 
crowned the Holy Mount. 

The view from the summit of Mount Thabor would in itself 
be sufficient to repay the fatigue of the ascent. The whole 
of Galilee, with its undulating hills and green valleys, lies 
beneath us. To the west the sea and the promontory of Carmel, 
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to the east Mount Hermon, towering majestically above the 
Lake of Tiberias. Safed, Naim, Endor, and many other towns. 
and villages nestle in the folds of the hills, and, far away, 
the blue, vapoury mountains of the Hauran complete the picture. 
Whether seen at sunset, slightly veiled in rising mist, or in the 
clear glittering light of early morning, it is equally beautiful. 

But it was not for the material glory of the landscape that 
I had come up to Mount Thabor, so as the first rays of sunlight 
flush the snows of Hermon, I hasten to the chapel, where the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered and the Divine glory of our Lord’s 
Presence, though invisible, floods the little sanctuary. “ Lord, 
it is good to be here.” 

The Russian pilgrims come in as the Mass goes on, bowing 
low before the altar and the pictures of our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother. ¢ Their simple fervent piety is very touching, 
and makes one long and pray for their re-union. 

After breakfast, we visited once more the ancient church, 
quiet now, for the Greeks have retired, and at eight I took leave 
of the good Fathers, and set out to walk down the steep descent 
on the opposite side to that by which I had come up. The road 
had been pointed out to me from the summit, and it was very 
necessary, as the Arabs knew little about it and would have 
led me astray. The valley that divides Mount Thabor from 
the neighbouring hills is well wooded. It was pleasant to ride 
over the tall grass, where flowers of many hues were blooming 
luxuriantly, and among green trees, whose sweeping branches 
obliged one to bend low in the saddle. Then we came out on 
a broad plain and reached Souk-el-Khan. On one side a 
ruinous khan, on the other a dismantled fortress; between 
them a spreading tree and a fountain of clear water. Beyond 
a large number of Arabs were assembled, with troops of horses 
and cattle. In the distance they looked rather formidable, but 
our road lay right through the midst of them, and I found them 
very civil, for, many tracks diverging from the spot, they pointed 
out the right one. 

After passing them we met other parties of Arabs, each 
man riding one horse and leading two others to the fair or 
market that is held every Monday at Souk-el-Khan. 

Onwards over undulating ground, before us Mount Hermon, 
behind us Mount Thabor. They look at one another across 
the broad plain, as if they would take up and send backwards 
and forwards an interminable hymn of praise. “Thabor and 
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Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name” On either side of the 
grassy path the acanthus was growing luxuriantly ; the true 
acanthus of the Greek capital, deeply ribbed and indented, 
curving most gracefully. 

At the point where we fell into the direct road from Nazareth 
we met our train of baggage-mules. The conductor told me 
our party was halting half-an-hour behind, and proposed to 
me to ride back to join them at lunch, but I preferred turning 
aside a little from the track and sharing the remainder of my 
provisions with the moucres. A large flat stone served as a 
table; the two wild looking men sat at one side and I at the 
other, whilst my horse grazed contentedly close by. No need 
to tether him now. He knows me so well that he will not leave 
me. If we come toa very steep, slippery descent, and I prefer 
to walk, I have only to jump off, throw thé bridle over the 
pommel, and he follows in my footsteps, stopping when I stop, 
never thinking of wandering after his companions, trusting so 
completely in his rider, that however difficult the place I may 
put him at he takes it without hesitation. 

Just opposite to us Kuru Hattin rises abruptly from the 
plain, a double-peaked hill, whence its name, the Horns of 
Hattin. It bears another and dearer name: the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, because there our Divine Lord preached the sublime 
discourse beginning with words such as had never been heard on 
earth before: “Blessed are the poor; blessed are they that 
mourn.” There, too, he taught the prayer which from that 
day has ever been on Christian lips—taught men to call God 
their Father. In the plain below he fed four thousand people 
with seven loaves and some little fishes. 

Other and sadder memories attach themselves to the plain of 
Hattin. On it was fought the disastrous battle which led to the 
fall of the Latin kingdom. Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, 
had pitched his tent on the Mount of the Beatitudes, and there 
he was taken prisoner, with his brother, Prince Geoffrey. There 
too was lost the relic of the True Cross, which had been carried 
by the Bishop of Lydda, in the midst of the Christian host. 

An hour's ride takes us to the summit of the ridge from 
which we look down on the blue expanse of the Sea of Galilee, 
embosomed among gently undulating hills, above which rises 
the grand mass of snow-crowned Hermon. How often must 
our Divine Lord have gazed, from this spot, on the beautiful 
lake, when, after His journeyings among the cities and towns of 
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Galilee, He returned to its shores, “and dwelt there.” How 
eloquently it seems to speak of Him who walked on its waters 
and calmed the fury of its waves. A long steep descent leads 
down to Tiberias. The little town lies close to the lake, some- 
what to the north of the city built by Herod Antipater, and 
called by him after his friend and patron, the Emperor Tiberius. 
We entered by the only gate that gives access within its half- 
ruined walls, and proceeded to the Hospice. The Director, 
a German Father, received me with the usual simple Franciscan 
courtesy, offered me coffee, and then took me to visit the church. 
It stands on the shore of the lake where the Divine Master 
conferred on St. Peter the government of His Church—“ Feed 
My lambs, feed My sheep,’—and is dedicated to the Prince of 
the Apostles. From time immemorial a church existed here. 
It was rebuilt by Tancred in 1100, and though after the fall of 
the Latin kingdom it was abandoned, it was not destroyed, and 
the Franciscans took the earliest opportunity to regain possession 
of it. It is small, with round vaulted roof, and narrow, loop- 
holed windows in the thick walls, telling of the troublous times 
when it was built, yet full of holiest memories. Adjoining the 
convent is a small hospice for pilgrims, with a terrace over- 
hanging the lake, from which the view is delightful. I should 
have liked to accept the proffered hospitality of the Father 
Director, but I was expected at the camp, and, as I was 
lingering in the church I saw our head waiter, who had been 
sent to conduct me there, kneeling behind me. I was pleased to 
find he is a Catholic, and known to the Fathers. 

We rode through the town and found the tents pitched to 
the south of it, on a grassy slope close to the lake, and beneath 
the crag on which stood the palace of Herod. Our party had 
gone to visit the hot springs, and I followed them. These baths 
were renowned in the time of the Romans, and are mentioned 
by Pliny, Josephus, and other ancient writers. One of them was 
re-constructed fifty years ago by Ibrahim Pacha, and bears his 
name. Another, in a more ruinous condition, is called the Bath 
of Solomon. The water pours forth abundantly from the rock, 
at a very high temperature. It is clear and salt, with a strong 
sulphurous smell. It is considered efficacious in rheumatism 
and similar maladies. 

I was up at five. My horse, which had been ordered for six, 
had wandered up the mountain during the night, and could not 
be found. After half-an-hour’s delay I borrowed another, and 
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rode to the convent, where the Father was waiting for me to say 
Mass. After Mass he gave me coffee; then, taking leave of him, 
I mounted my horse, which had arrived meantime, and started 
to overtake the caravan, which had gone forward towards 
Capharnaum. The road is charming, following the windings 
of the lake, bordered by oleanders just bursting into bloom, 
the ground a carpet of flowers of many hues, among which the 
golden chrysanthemum is particularly brilliant. But who can 
describe the glory of that field of scarlet anemones, as the 
noon-day sun, casting no shadow, blazes right down into their 
glowing cups, which fling back his rays, quivering with ruddy 
light? Do not flowers, as they look heavenward, rejoice and 
sing a silent hymn of praise ? 

Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino : 

Benedicite universa germinantia in terra Domino. 


Medjel, the ancient Magdala, which gave its name to 
St. Mary Magdalen, is a collection of miserable huts, rudely 
constructed with blocks of basalt, beside them a solitary palm- 
tree and the ruins of a Turkish fort. Beyond, the precipices of 
the mountain of Arbela, grand crags of reddish limestone, rise 
one thousand feet above the lake. They are honeycombed 
with caverns, which, in Roman times, were the stronghold of 
brigands. Herod determined to exterminate them, and, as his 
soldiers could not scale the almost perpendicular cliffs, he 
caused them to be let down from above in boxes. They 
lighted fires in the mouths of the caverns, and, with their 
spears, transfixed the unfortunate wretches as they attempted 
to escape from the suffocating smoke. Later these caves 
became the abode of anchorites. 

Bethsaida, the native place of the Apostles Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip, and where so many mighty works were performed 
by our Divine Lord, has so completely disappeared that its 
very site is a matter of uncertainty. “ Woe to thee Chorazin, 
woe to thee Bethsaida.” The woe has never been reversed, and 
a few ruinous foundation walls near Afan-el-Minich are all 
that remain to indicate the possible position of the faithless 
city. We shall return to Khan-el-Minieh for the night, but we 
push forwards to Te//-Houm, the site of the ancient Caphar- 
naum. 

Capharnaum, where our Lord dwelt so frequently, where 
He performed such great miracles, where the Centurion came 
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to seek Him, where so many Divine words issued from His 
lips, on which He pronounced so terrible a judgment. “Cast 
down” it is indeed. Two or three dwarf palm-trees, a ruined 
tower, great blocks of stone overgrown by gigantic thorns and 
thistles, some broken marble pillars, fragments of capitals and 
sculpture. These appear to have belonged to the church built 
over thé house of the mother-in-law of Peter where our Lord 
probably abode, as we know He had no home of His own. 
Other ruins, a shattered doorway carved with grapes and fruit 
and flowers, are supposed to belong to the Synagogue where He 
taught. It is a scene of utter desolation over which the remem- 
brance of His presence casts an invisible glory. 

The road on leaving Tell-Hotm to return to Khan-el- 
Minieh, leaves the shore of the lake and ascends the mountain. 
We halted at Azu-el-7in, on a rocky promontory shaded by a 
spreading tree and overlooking the fair expanse of waters, 
recalling so many touching incidents of the life of our Divine 
Lord. Then we went on to our tents which are pitched on the 
plain of Genesareth, where the lake runs into a great swamp, 
the abode of innumerable frogs, who make the night unmusical, 
The place is unfortunately chosen. The air is close and heavy, 
for the Sea of Galilee, though considerably higher than the Dead 
Sea, is yet six hundred feet lower than the Mediterranean, and 
completely shut in by hills. 

The men who wait at table and attend to the tents, having 
heard from their companion that I am a Catholic, come 
crowding round me telling me they are all Catholics, Maronites 
from the Lebanon, and offering to serve me in any way, at any 
hour. Blessed holy faith that binds all races and all conditions 
in one bond of charity. How my companions miss the key of 
hearts and the key to the true beauty of this country, the 
unseen, ineffable beauty left on it by the footsteps of Jesus. 

April 11.—We are off at seven, after trying in vain to induce 
our dragoman to take the higher road by Safed instead of again 
camping us in a swamp by Lake Houleh. At this season, he 
says, there is no danger of fever, though he admits that a month 
hence our camping-ground of last night would be dangerous, 
Some of us would prefer the longer and more interesting 
mountain road, but others are tired of the ride, weary of the 
journey, and only desire to make it as short as possible. As 
we rode up the plain of Genesareth, where the corn looked 
green and promising, we passed long files of laden camels 
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coming from Damascus. In one caravan I counted eighty-seven, 
tied heads and tails in strings of fifteen or sixteen. Then came 
an Arab on horseback, followed by another string, then another 
mounted Arab and more camels. In all we must have passed 
not less than four hundred. 

We halted under a tree by the ruins of a poor village. From 
a little hill near it there was a charming view of Lake Houleh, 
spread out like a sheet of silver at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
As I ascended this hill a great black snake, five or six feet long, 
glided away to conceal itself among the long grass. The heat 
was excessive and increased during the afternoon ride. About 
four we reached our encampment at the head of Lake Houleh, 
the waters of Merom. The upper part of the lake is overgrown 
with papyrus, reeds, and water-lilies. Great herds of buffalos 
feed in the marshes, which afford a home to many species of 
water-fowl.. One of the young men shot a heron, three white 
ibises, and several snipe. Mount Hermon rises sheer above the 
lake. It is a scene of wild and solitary beauty. 

Our road next morning lay across the broad plain through 
which the tributaries of the Jordan carry their waters to the 
lake. We came upon a considerable encampment of Bedouin 
Arabs. There were over fifty large tents, the sides formed of 
matting made of reeds and papyrus from the marsh, the roof 
of brown Arab cloth. These Arabs are dark and ill-favoured. 
The ugliness of the women is increased by the hideous tattoeing, 
the under lip being entirely of a dark blue colour, the chin 
and forehead also heavily tattoed. They are rich in oxen and 
buffalos; we rode through great herds of them. The little 
buffalo calves with long shaggy hair, were pretty. 

On across the hot, swampy plain, very heavy for the horses ; 
then over a ridge, where the cool mountain air was refreshing, 
and down into the valley of the Hasbany, one of the three 
principal affluents of the Jordan, which we crossed by a stone 
bridge. Half an hour later we forded a stream and reached 
a little hill, Ze//-e/-Kadhiy—the hill of the Judge—a faithful 
Arabic translation of its Hebrew name, Dan, which signifies 
Judge. When Jeroboam wished to turn away his people from 
the worship of the true God, he placed one golden calf at Dan 
and another at Bethel, that is, at the northern and southern 
extremities of his kingdom. Thirty-four years later the armies 
of Ben-hadad, King of Syria, ravaged the city of Dan and the 
surrounding country, which is now an uninhabited wilderness. 
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Our lunch was spread beneath a magnificent terebinth tree. 
The girth of the trunk is about twenty-two feet, and the 
branches spread far around. Opposite is an equally beautiful 
holly-leaved oak, and at their feet flows one of the sources of 
the Jordan, dashing rapidly over its pebbly bed. With a few 
of the more enterprising of my companions, I went in search 
of.a larger source, not easy to find. All around we could hear 
the rush of the water, but the banks of the ravines through 
which it flows are a perfect jungle of trees, thorns, and flowering 
shrubs, through which it is impossible to force one’s way. At 
last we found a little path which led us down to the place 
where the river springs forth, clear and sparkling, from the 
rock, beneath the overhanging branches of a wild fig-tree. 
Another spring, at a little distance, is all overgrown with 
maiden-hair fern and embosomed among :service-trees, loaded 
with their white, syringa-like, but scentless, blossoms. A cool, 
delightful spot, where one would have loved to linger by the 
side of the living waters that were hastening on their way to 
form the Jordan. These various streams unite, a little lower 
down, and become the Wahr-Leddan, one of the three principal 
sources of the river. But we had a long, hot ride before us, 
over a rocky mountain road, among terebinths, evergreen oaks, 
and other trees, to Banias, where our tents were pitched near 
the third source of the Jordan, the Nakr-Banias. There we 
left those of our party who were tired, and rode on to visit the 
Castle of Soubeibeh. After passing through an olive wood, we 
reached a steep ascent. At last we had to dismount and 
scramble up on foot, over rocks and through brushwood. The 
Castle of Soubeibeh is a grand ruin, occupying a position of 
immense strength on the summit of one of the lower spurs of 
Mount Hermon, and surrounded by precipitous ravines. Origi- 
nally built by the Romans, it was enlarged and strongly fortified 
by the Crusaders, by whom it was lost and won several times. 
The circuit of the walls remains entire, though here and there 
portions of them have crumbled and fallen into the ravine 
below. The citadel and some of the towers still stand in 
ruinous grandeur, and from the summit the view is magnificent. 
The wooded valley beneath, the great, solemn folds of Mount 
Hermon opposite, and, far away, the silver expanse of Lake 
Houleh and the blue line of the hills beyond the Jordan. We 
walked down, and reached the camp very tired. Our tents are 
pitched on green sward, beneath fine trees, the young moon 
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gleams through their branches, the water ripples by with a 
pleasant murmur. It is warm, for there is no damp in this 
elevated mountain region, so the tent doors are open. The 
young men of the party are singing familiar home songs and 
catches. 

April 13.—This is a charming spot. The waters of the 
Jordan rush forth abundantly and impetuously. Crags, ruins, 
luxuriant vegetation, a Syrian sky, and sweet mountain air; 
one would like to stay and explore the cool grottos and shady 
groves, birthplace of the river of sacred memories. Banias is 
the Cxsarea Philippi of the Romans. Its name was originally 
Paneas, from a sanctuary of Pan that stood near the cavern 
from which the river issues. Herod built over the spring a 
temple in honour of Augustus, and his son Philip completed 
the city and called it Czsarea Philippi, to distinguish it from 
Czesarea on the sea-coast. It is the most northern place our 
Divine Lord is known to have visited. Here we lose the trace 
of His adorable footsteps, which, during the last three months, 
it has been such a joy to follow. Here “He began to show 
His disciples that He must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things, and be put to death.” Sad words for them to hear, but 
He had just spoken others which have been the strength and 
support of the Church in all ages, and which we wiil carry with 
us as a consolation for having to leave Palestine: Zw es Petrus, 
ct super hanc petram edificabo Ecclesiam meam, et portas infert 
non prevalebunt adversus eam. As we rode through the little 
town that has replaced the Roman city, the people were busy 
constructing, on the flat roofs of their houses, huts made of 
green boughs, in which they sleep during the summer heat. 
Some were finished, and gave the place a holiday look. We 
passed the remains of the Castle of Casarea and wound up 
the deep ravine, with grand views of the old fortress of 
Soubeibeh frowning above us, and of the plain we traversed 
yesterday stretching far away below. Still upwards till we were 
on a level with the snow lying in the clefts of Hermon. At the 
summit of the pass we turned to take a last look at the beloved 
mountains of Palestine. We then entered an arid, volcanic 
region, almost devoid of vegetation and thickly strewn with 
blocks of lava and black basaltic stones, cast up by extinct 
craters. This forms a belt, at a height of about 4,000 feet, 
round the south-eastern side of Mount Hermon. On emerging 
from this dreary valley we had a splendid view of the strangely 
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formed billowy mountains of the Hauran, and, stretching far 
away in the distance, the great plain of Damascus. 

A precipitous descent took us to Beit Dyenn, the House of 
Paradise. It is a considerable Druse village, situated on a 
rushing stream, bordered by willows and poplars, and overhung 
by grand crags of red limestone. The women of the village 
assembled to gaze at us, and the children pursued us with 
importunate demands for backschish. One little girl was 
extremely pretty and her gestures were graceful and expres- 
sive. Her tinted eyelids added to the size of her great black 
eyes, and her nails were stained red with henna. The Druse 
women do not veil their faces, nor disfigure themselves with 
tattoeing. 

We followed the course of the stream, which is the upper 
branch of the Pharfar, and is fringed with willows and poplars, 
till we came to an elevated plateau, very swampy in places, 
The horses struggled through with difficulty; one came down, 
throwing his rider into the deep mud. A wonderful mule that 
carries saddle bags containing all the requisites for lunch and, 
perched on the top of them, our fat waiter, also came to grief. 
A good mule carries a load twice as heavy as any horse can do, 
and consequently, in these countries is twice as valuable. We 
camped in a pleasant situation at Kefr Howar. 

April 14.—Miss L is ill with fever; the effect, I imagine, 
of two nights’ camping on swampy ground, but is able to sit on 
horseback and ride at a slow pace. Fortunately our road 
to-day is nearly level. We are on the great elevated plain on 
which Damascus stands at a height of 2,200 feet above the sea. 
We halted in a pleasant meadow, surrounded by a stream of 
water and bordered by trees. Soon after resuming our march, 
the lofty minarets of Damascus appeared on the horizon and our 
Arab moucres came laughing and dancing by the side of the 
horses, crying out: Ech-Cham ! Ech-Cham! as they pointed to 
the distant city. Most of them belong to Damascus or the 
neighbourhood. They go with their horses, to Jerusalem for 
the winter, and, when the season of pilgrimages and tourists is 
ended, they return here for the summer, during which the horses 
are employed bringing down wood and charcoal from the 
Lebanon. They are now nearing home, hence their gladness. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE Stranger owed much to those irregular combinations of 
time, place, action, and motives that we call chance. Christians 
have to call it so in common parlance, for want of a dis- 
tinguishing term : others find it accord with a denial of Provi- 
dence: some use it because others do: most of us have never 
thought about the matter: yet sometimes those combinations 
are so improbable in number, kind, concurrence, and oneness of 
tendency, that the working of general laws are harder to see 
than the action of a directive power. 

The causes of his acquaintance with Everard were altogether 
exceptional and unlikely to happen; but if he had not met 
him then, he would not have met him at all, and, humanly 
speaking, there would have been an impassable barrier between 
himself and Lady Maud. That meeting had brought him to 
Greenhaven, and into Mick’s boat, and to Wereford, where 
Leofric’s behaviour had enabled him to make a favourable 
impression on her. It took him to Freville Chase, where he 
found in Father Merivale just what he had wanted to find ; and 
his first visit there was the cause of his coming to Raven's 
Combe, owing to which he met her again, and improved 
the impression the more credibly because the cause of it was 
purely objective. At Crayston’s first dinner-party, Leofric mis- 
took the day, and became offensively facetious as to the where- 
abouts of Marlton, whereat Crayston, being offended in his 
essence, and bent on a crushing retaliation, made the Stranger 
his heir at once, and revealed the fact in confidence to Lady 
Ledchester as an old friend. The hunting-breakfast was, of 
course, calculated, and the invitation to dine at Monksgallows 
when there was no dinner-party might only mean that he was 
near when a place was vacant; but Lady Oxborough’s luncheon- 
party on the following day, and Sir Roger’s dinner-party after- 
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wards, at each of which he sat by Lady Maud, were exceptional 
in the compactness of their respective dates, and furthered his 
cause by the crucial test of nearer acquaintance. 

Some two hours or so before he, with Crayston, the Prince 
and the Professor, started on their way to dine at Bramscote, 
Mick’s mysterious lodger, Giannina—a/ias the nice respectable 
old woman—appeared in the wood where he and Crayston had 
seen her. She had left The Duke of Cumberland, and come 
circuitously to a village inn near Marlton, with the intention of 
starting on foot before daybreak, changing her appearance in 
some secluded spot, and arriving by circuitous ways at Raven’s 
Combe in the character of Mrs. Hopkins; but finding a con- 
venient hovel in the neighbourhood, she changed her mind 
there, her plans thereupon, her dress therein, and took up her 
quarters at a roadside public-house not far from the wood. In 
the meanwhile, having arranged her journey for the morrow, she 
had come to see Crayston’s butler, and he had come to see her. 
The road by which he approached was on the incline— 


Si che il pit fermo sempre era ’1 pili basso, 


and each foot seemed weighted when it touched the ground, 
while the leg thereto belonging showed sympathy by drawing 
itself together like a horse prepared for shying. That was his 
manner of coming till he came into the wood, when he assumed 
a cheerful deportment, and proceeded on towards the shadow of 
a female figure that stood at a turn of the path. 

“ Eccomi qua,” said he to the figure. 

And then he drew back ; and then he thought several impre- 
cations ; and then, prudence persuading, he began to move on 
by the public path, which conveniently was where he walked. 
Those corkscrew curls, grey and stiff, were the cause of the very 
sudden change in the plan of his walk. There was nothing to 
compromise him in the fact of mistaking one person for another 
on a winding foot-path where trees intercepted the view, nor did 
he expect the stout woman in a Paisley shawl to understand 
what £ccomi qua meant ; but the curls were too much for him. 
They were new to his experience, threatening in their expres- 
sion, and appeared to bristle with offended respectability as he 
passed. He took a long stride, and was just preparing to take 
another, when a hard, aggressive laugh, that appeared to outstrip 
his flight and almost box his ears, caused the uppermost leg to 
come down of its own accord. 


i 
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“ Ma che?” said he; and then he paused, being like Hamlet, 
“fat and scant of breath.” 

“Speak English,” answered the stout woman. “I speak it 
always, for I have want of it now. I am the respectable Mrs. 
Hopkins. Do not laugh. I have my reasons. I go to Raven's 
Combe to-morrow, and there I stay. Remember well the name 
—I am Mrs. Hopkins there. I shall have want of you soon. 
Then I write. I shall have want of you there, perhaps, and 
then you must come sudden.” 

“ Are you mad?” said he. “If you ask such things, I shall 
go to Italy.” 

“ Pasiensa! Look at me. Who should know me? Perhaps 
you cannot do the same? Oh! Should you not love to revenge 
yourself on gne certain family and also two? It may give itself 
I help you to do that. Leave me to do, and you do to my 
mode. And why have you not yet done something to relieve 
you of that young man?” 

“TI did, and it failed. It was all calculated. It should have 
killed any one but the-—— I repeat it—I did all. I will not 
do anything more to him.” 

“You was very stupid, my dear. You not contrive well. 
Did you not find something to fall him upon?” 

“IT did—in the room above him,” said he, lowering his voice. 
“T opened it with the key of my own door, and found a heavy 
stone in one corner. The floor was bad in another place just 
over his bed.” 

“And you did something to it?” 

“Of course—when they were all out ; and I moved the stone 
by degrees.” 

“ Did it fall him upon?” 

“It fell on his bed when he ought to have been in it.” 

“Bah! Why did you not assure yourself that he was proper 
there ?” 

“How could I do that? I had to go at night when he 
should have been in bed, creep without shoes, take away the 
last prop, and lock the door quick. I tell you, and I repeat it, 
that I did all.” 

“T shali tell to you what we must do,” said she. “ You 
shall not repent of it ever. In a few days you shall know it. 
Why have you fear? Where is the courage? Oh! but there 
shall not be danger—you shall see that, when the time come. 
Now I go, for prudence. I calculate all. Some rustic might 
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pass, and say, ‘ What for are this two French talking together in 
the wood?’ Promise me to be ready when I shall write, or 
when I shall come. If not, worse for you! Do as I say to you, 
and you shall revenge yourself. You should love to do that, eh? 
and I promise it to you. Say, ‘All right.’ That shall be 
enough.” 

“All right,” said he, in a low voice, after looking round 
and about him, to assure himself that no one was within 
earshot. 

“ Good-bye,” said she. 

“ Felicissima notte,” said he. And they went along the path 
in opposite directions. He hurried back to Marlton by the 
turnip-field, and she made her way towards the roadside public- 
house, leaning on her umbrella. He felt satisfied, for he had no 
less confidence in her caution than in her cunning. If he had 
seen her face when she turned away from him, he would have 
gone home in a less comfortable state of mind ; and if he could 
have heard her thoughts, he would have been extremely uncom- 
fortable, as Leofric was at that time while driving back from 
Monksgallows in a dog-cart. 

He had called there when it was dark, in order to find 
Lady Maud at home, and he did find her at home, and Lady 
Edith, who looked at him, and Lady Ledchester, who did not 
look at him. Lady Edith looked at him because her eyes were 
large, and had a way of fixing themselves without any particular 
meaning or intention. They had often done so, but not under 
the same circumstances, and therefore they seemed otherwise 
than the same to Leofric. Lady Ledchester did not look at 
him, because her opinion of his merits had changed more deci- 
sively than any known thought, word, or deed of his, within 
that space of time, had warranted, while, nevertheless, external 
circumstances had so placed the Stranger that Leofric, like the 
foil under a diamond, had no visible value at all. Lady Maud, 
who had never done more or less than tolerate his presence, did 
likewise then ; but circumstances had conspired to make him 
think less of himself and more of the Stranger, which made 
him feel reduced and irritable. The former feeling prevailed at 
Monksgallows, the latter on the way home, and particularly 
when he passed the respectable old woman, who, seeing him 
desisted from her private remarks about Crayston’s butler, and’ 
as if taken by surprise, crossed the road about two yards in 
front of the dog-cart. 
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“Oh, oh, oh!” said she, making asthmatic sounds between 
each interjection. ’ 

“ Hi!” roared Leofric, whose horse had a hard mouth. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said she, and out went her arms, 
while the umbrella opened with much noise in front of the 
horse, making him swerve across the road. 

“ Get out of the way!” he shouted. “You'll be run over.” 

“ Mr. Leofric!” said she, looking as much astonished as if 
she had not seen him coming, and crossed the road on purpose 
“Tt shall be you for certain. The likeness tells me that. I am 
old servant of the family, and I go now to Raven’s Combe.” 

“Well! go on, then. It’s no business of mine.” 

“Tt concerns you, and no one else, I can tell you,” said she 
in Italian. “I know where you have come from, and all about 
it—the debts and all. I know how to remedy all, and that is 
why I am going to Raven’s Combe. Your father has known me 
many years. I am going to be housekeeper at Raven’s Combe. 
I sent my trunk there yesterday. I had my reasons for that, 
and they were for your advantage. Your father know what I 
have done for you, and what I am ready to do. Your father 
know that what I say is true: but you will not hear of it from 
him yet. I tell it to you in confidence, because you looked so 
out of spirits, and I hope that you will not betray it. He 
would be so angry with me that he would send me away, and I 
should be obliged to leave England, and all would go wrong 
with you.” 

Thought Leofric, “The governor is a sharp hand. There 
must be something in this. But what the devil is it?” 

“I am on my way to the Station at Wereford,” said she, 
“for I promised the Colonel to come to-day; but the distance 
is much longer than I thought.” 

“Wereford? Why, it’s eight or nine miles from where we 
are.” 

“Oh, sir! I hope not. What can Ido? I can hardly walk.” 

Leofric became very red in the face, and weighed the alter- 
natives. On the one hand, he perceived her apparent usefulness, 
his own need of it, and the shame of leaving her to fall down 
exhausted on the road; on the other, there was the groom, 
having witnessed the scene, relating it graphically, and wonder- 
ing with others as to what the new housekeeper had been doing 
in the dusk so far from all means of conveyance. 

“T am dead with fatigue,” said she. “I lost my way, and 
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I have walked since two o'clock. Can I find any sort of cart 
near here? It must be very near to be of any use, for I am 
ready to faint.” 

“Get up behind,” said Leofric in English. 

“T thank you, sir,” said she, in the same language. “Truly, 
you have saved my life. I was dead if you should not have 
come.” 

She scrambled up slowly, with much needless help from the 
sympathizing groom, who declared afterwards that he had never 
had a heavier job; and Leofric drove on, muttering to himself, 
“T suppose the governor knows what he’s about, but I'll be r 

Here the dog-cart jolted over a big stone, and Leofric’s 
thoughts over his recent visit at Monksgallows, where, as it 
happened, Lord and Lady Ledchester were talking of him in 
these words : 

Lord Ledchester. “Well, I was always against it, as you 
know. It was only because her turning had altered things. 
But I don’t like this, if it comes to anything, as you seem to 
think it will. I never saw a finer young fellow; but, you know, 
he has been trained up in these modern ideas—rationalism or 
positivism, or some sort of ‘ism’ that means infidelity. It 
would be very grievous if. ¥ 

Lady Ledchester. “Not a bit of it. He is getting out of all 
that as fast as possible.” 

Lord Ledchester. “And getting into Popery. But Maud, I 
suppose, would’nt marry him without.” 

Lady Ledchester. “Not if she didn’t think that he would. 
But she does think so, and in the meanwhile she is growing to 
like him tremendously . 

Lord Ledchester. “What of that ?” 

Lady Ledchester. “How stupid you are! Don’t you see that 
he will influence her out of her Romanism ?” 

Lord Ledchester. “No, I don’t. She has quite as strong a 
will as he has.” 

Lady Ledchester. “Yes, but you don’t know how a young 
wife can be influenced by her affections.” 

Lord Ledchester inwardly confessed his ignorance on that 
point, not having had the experience. His clearest conclusion 
was, that ever since the turning of Lady Maud, things had been 
unavoidably grievous. His wife had continually thought so, 
only she called them provoking, and certainly had expressed 
her opinion with emphasis at breakfast on the morning after 
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Crayston’s eventful dinner-party: but she was a woman of 
action, and never made complaints unless they were likely to 
have a remedial effect. Therefore, leaving him to meditate on 
the grievousness, she wrote a note, in which the Stranger was 
invited to dine at Monksgallows on the following Tuesday, and 
go with them to the ball. There was nothing remarkable in 
that, for he would be one among many; but in such cases 
repetition and the shortening of intervals have a symbolical 
language that speaks more comfortably than other signs of 
encouragement, inasmuch as facts are distinct, while the mean- 
ing of words and manner cannot always be construed literally. 
She wrote the note and was pleased with it; and so was the 
Stranger when he read its contents, which he did while dressing 
for the dinner-party at Bramscote. About this time the coach- 
man at Raven’s Combe was helping the new housekeeper out of 
the dog-cart, and Leofric was walking off as fast as he could, 
saying to himself between his teeth, “I can’t make it out, but 
I suppose the governor knows what he’s doing. He’s a wary 


bird.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MODERN writer said, some years ago, that the great char- 
acteristic of modern life is worry;' and indeed, modern life has 
every element of it. Railways, telegraphs, newspapers, and the 
penny post bring every troublous thing to our doors, leave us 
no leisure between whiles, and, more or less, force every one to 
seek them, while an elbowing competition sets vexatious barriers 
before and within every career. Steam and free trade have 
indirectly increased the worries of deficient means by multiply- 
ing wants. Our ancestors had troubles that tried their manhood: 
we are continually worried by excitement and weariness. But, 
after all, these are the days we have to live in: and if worries 
are the prevailing trial, worry will be the ordinary test of self- 
control—as the Stranger had often experienced of late in the 
company of Crayston, especially at breakfast when they were 
alone. Crayston could be the most worrying of men, and he 
vas proud of the fact under a different name. That quality he 
called power, its use instruction ; and though he was a thorough 
gentleman in the world, his good breeding had flaws below the 
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surface, which, appearing more or less wherever occasion was 
and society was not, sometimes justified his own disbelief in the 
erayfish. 

After breakfast on the day of the Ledchester ball, the flaws 
discovered themselves, not in words, nor in manner, nor in tone 
of voice, but in a combination of all three, indefinably offensive. 
How long the instruction would have lasted, if nothing had 
occurred to interrupt it, no one could venture to say after the 
fact, there being no warrant in Crayston’s words for supposing 
any limit; but at last the Prince and the Professor joined them 
in the shrubbery, ready to drive somewhere according to an 
appointment made the day before. Crayston wished it unmade, 
but he had to keep his own engagement. The Stranger retired 
without delay, read in his room till one o'clock, thought on 
horseback till dusk, and avoided Crayston till seven, when he 
set out for Monksgallows. 

There was a party of twelve. The guests, exclusive of 
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himself, were Leofric Dytchley, a young guardsman, a lady in 
black velvet who appeared to be chaperoned by her two daugh- 
ters, and the High Sheriff of the County, who lived on a small 
estate and a large income in deliberate bachelorhood, enjoying 
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the privation. Lady Ledchester had purposely invited Leofric, 
in order to make him see that he must lay the blame on his 
own want of discernment and not on her. Failing to see that, 
waiting to see where she would place him, and thinking that 
at least Raven’s Combe and his Freville blood entitled him to 
go before Crayston’s adopted heir, he stood near Lady Maud, 
in complete unreadiness for either event. The result was that 
he had the precedence, but not the place, for the daughters of 
the lady in black velvet were daughters of an earl whose earldom 
had been created a few years before Lord Ledchester’s, and 
therefore, inasmuch as Lord Ledchester had to go out with the 
lady in black velvet, his eldest son with her eldest daughter, the 
High Sheriff with Lady Ledchester; and inasmuch as Lady 
Edith disliked Leofric and the Stranger in equal proportions, 
it followed that Leofric, having the precedence, must be given 
to the younger daughter of the lady in black velvet, while the 
guardsman took in Lady Edith. 

The suspense was long ; for he had come early. The Stranger 
and Edward Arden had done likewise ; the High Sheriff came 
late, and the other four guests were staying in the house. While 
they waited for the High Sheriff, who had been delayed some- 
where, Lord Ledchester sat down by the lady in black velvet 
and began to talk; but his thoughts wandered off to the unavoid- 
able grievousness of things, and he puzzled himself much over 
his wife’s motives in asking Leofric to meet the Stranger just 
then at a party of twelve. They puzzled him so much that, on 
seeing her cross the room, “with grave aspect he rose,” and 
proposed the difficulty. 

“You wouldn’t have me rude to him?” she answered, with 
asmile. “Maud has never given him any encouragement: but, 
if we appeared to fall off in civility, it sight look as if she had.” 

“Yes—but those two together,” said he. 

“Are the only two dancing men in the neighbourhood at 
this moment,” said she. 

She went on, and he went back, and the High Sheriff came 
in. Five minutes afterwards Leofric was thinking in strong 
language beside a very modern young lady of the stiffer sort, 
who repelled him by fewness of words when he spoke, by silence 
when she had answered with civil brevity, and bya kind of 
self-containment that reduced him in his own eyes to smaller 
proportions than he had ever imagined of himself. This en- 
lightenment was suggestive in itself, and a cause of suggestive 
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comparisons worse than itself. Lady Maud had never treated 
him so: and what was the stiff young lady compared with her? 
But then, it was not her way; and yet there was something in her 
way, when ,he came to examine it in the light of his own ex- 
perience, that reminded him of this way by resemblance and 
contrast. The contrast showed the resemblance, as a mule 
makes one think of a horse, and pointed out the concrete fact 
that Lady Maud had not encouraged him. Now if the young 
lady on his right had done no more and no less than that, he 
would not have felt so much reduced ; for his position there was 
not permanent, nor did it involve permanence of any kind: but 
Lady Maud’s behaviour concerned him permanently; as there 
could be no ¢ertium guid between yes and no, if the question 
were tried, neither was there any between encouragement, 
however slight, and its opposite, however mild. Therefore, 
either the absence of encouragement was equal to discourage- 
ment, or the absence of discouragement was equal to encourage- 
ment. But encouragement says “yes,” as far as it goes, and 
discouragement says “no;” and not saying “yes” oftener 
implies “no” than not saying “no” implies “yes,” especially 
in the question of marriage, which indeed is of so positive a 
nature, that where encouragement is not there discouragement 
is. This view of the case did not occur to Leofric, nor would 
his head have contained as much, if he had read it in a book; 
but somehow he understood the conclusion: and if his enlighten- 
ment was not partly owing to his eyes, that noticed Lady Maud 
unnoticed by her, he owed it to the youngest daughter of the 
lady in black velvet, who continually said little and implied 
much whilst he watched Lady Maud and thought in strong 
language. Why the young lady treated him so, when he was 
not only doing no harm, but, contrariwise, trying to make 
himself agreeable by way of practice for Lady Maud, is not 
clear. The most probable opinion attributes it to no direct 
motive at all, but simply to a habit of not considering others 
except when inclination impelled ; and that was just what the 
Stranger said about it when happening to ask who the guests 
in the house were. 

Being chivalrous he pitied Leofric, and so did Lady Maud ; 
but her pity exceeded his, as a true woman’s will always do in 
such a case; for the man’s is purely objective, having no con- 
nection with the deeper feeling that is in him—a generous 
impulse directs it to its object and leaves it there—but in the 
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woman’s, if she is a true representative of her sex, and not a 
specimen of its variations, there is also that fulness of pity which 
feels with its object. 

“She is a cousin of mine,” said Lady Maud, “and I have 
seen a great deal of her. She really has fine qualities, and 
shows them when the example can be of no use to any one. 
I am very sorry that she is placed so, and yet I don’t see how 
it could have been prevented. Her sister would do the same, 
and Edith—Well! she would always be civil, but she dislikes 
him so much that he would hardly feel comfortable.” 

But the Stranger did feel very comfortable ; for it was noted 
down, then and there, on the tablets of his heart, that Lady 
Maud had quite unconsciously omitted herself. 

“Yes,” he said, “there was no other place. But I am sorry 
for him. Setting down is very good for some people, but not 
for him, His father has always taken that line, and failed pro- 
gressively.” 

“So I thought,” said Lady Maud, “though it seemed in- 
consistent with the romantic story of his marriage. I suppose 
the difference of religion made it difficult for him.” 

“Yes—generalities are of no practical use where they are 
really wanted. They are like Sindbad’s island, that turned out 
to be a whale and shipped him off into the sea. But Colonel 
Claverock has no religion at all; so that, if he wants to give 
reasons for his advice, he must either deal out maxims of the 
world, or threaten him with the disapproval of collective 
humanity, or steal some truths from religion without acknow- 
ledgment. That sort of plagiarism is the commonest of any, 
and it never answers its purpose. Colonel Claverock has a sort 
of affection for his son—a savage kind of feeling, mixed up with 
a gloomy and hopeless mourning for his wife—and he does 
what he can for him in his own hard way; but he can’t undo 
the effect of his own irreligion. There it is—a thing tolerated 
by the poor fellow’s Catholic mother, and therefore a continual 
excuse for his defective Catholicity. ‘If she could bear this 
there can’t be much the matter with me,’ is the sort of impres- 
sion that he would have; and the less he thought about it the 
more insidious it would be.” 

“Yes, indeed you are quite right,” said Lady Maud; “and 
there is no measuring the mischief of mixed marriages, for it 
works in every conceivable way, grows and spreads, like weeds 
in a neglected gravel walk, and makes evil out of good when 
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there is any good in it; so that the best are often the worst, 
and the safest in appearance the most dangerous in fact. The 
least they can do is to rub off the bloom. It must in some 
degree, even beforehand, whatever may happen afterwards; for 
without having lost some of it no one would entertain the idea, 
still less carry it out. Did you see the Lady’s Bay when you 
were at Raven’s Combe?” 

If any one else had spoken to him of that place he would 
have answered, “I saw it once from the sea when it was nearly 
pitch dark;” and then either Mick with his boat, or the 
roundabout walk to Wereford, or the more roundabout ride 
to Freville Chase, or anything else that might be made to grow 
out of the day’s adventures, would have drawn the questioner 
from the question. But when Lady Maud spoke, his heart 
answered as clearly as in words, “To no one else: therefore to 
her.” 

“I did indeed,” he said, “and more than the Bay, more than 
any natural cause or combination of causes could possibly have 
produced ; for I neither expected to see what I certainly did 
see, nor believed it possible to see anything of the kind, except 
under some optical delusion. I was near enough to see very 
distinctly, and I was in perfect health. If that was a delusion, 
evidence would be a mockery. She stood on a large boulder 
and waved a-scarf. Her face and figure were so distinct that I 
nearly made the boatman row towards her, supposing it to be 
some one overtaken by the tide. The next night I saw her 
at Raven’s Combe. I recognized the face at once. I distinctly 
saw her pass through the room. Afterwards I walked round 
the cliff to the spot where I had seen her first. I half expected 
to see her there, and felt a nervous longing to do so; but I saw 
nothing. Since then I have seen a portrait of Mrs. Claverock 
at Freville Chase. It was an exact likeness of the lady I saw 
in the Bay and at Raven’s Combe.” 

“TI have heard of her appearing in the Bay,” said Lady 
Maud, “ but never till now from an eye-witness.” 

“T have never spoken of it,” said he, “to any one—and 
would not—but it left an impression that nothing can ever 
efface ; and, so far as I can understand the miserable state of 
mind I was in then, that was the first ray of light I had. 
It seems to me now very much like trying to read a bad print 
in a dark room by the help of a rushlight, with the sun shining 
outside the shutters; but it served me then by leading me to 
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infer the immortality of the soul from the evidence of my own 
eyes, in some such way as this: ‘I know that I saw her, and 
I know that she is dead. A being who still exists may, in a 
different state of being, be able to appear before us. If thought 
can be, as it can, in any part of the universe, why should a 
disembodied being be unable to will itself here or there? And 
since the intention of making itself known is the only con- 
ceivable reason for its appearance, how could it appear before 
us, as we are, otherwise than in a bodily form? But if the soul 
perishes when the body dies, nothing remains; and nothing 
produces nothing. Therefore, as I certainly saw this, the soul 
must be immortal.’ I didn’t put it into words, but that was 
the sort of impression I felt at the time and afterwards. It 
gave a momentary glimpse, but didn’t settle the point; for 
I had got myself into such a labyrinth of contradictions by 
trying to discover truth in a network of sophistry, that I 
doubted everything, even conviction, like a man _ half-awake, 
who sees with his eyes while dreaming with his brain, and is 
not sure whether he sees his own room or the room he has 
been dreaming of. It settled nothing, but suggested everything. 
What a terrible story it was! Nothing ever touched me so 
much as the sight of her room. There was the dressing-table 
with white satin ribbon on it—even the pincushion with her 
initials embroidered—and a miniature portrait of him in uniform. 
It was there that I saw her again. She came in through a 
door that led to the deserted chapel upstairs. I saw her face 
distinctly, for she turned her head towards me when she passed, 
and then stopped for a moment as if she were going to speak. 
She went out through another door. All the doors were shut. 
I followed her and opened the doors just after she had passed 
through, but she was nowhere to be seen then. Never before 
had I been so impressed by anything as I was by that seeming 
annihilation of time. The living features of the dead and the 
inanimate things around that told her story better than words, 
closed up a gap of twenty-four years, as if they had never been. 
I had never till then felt awe, nor reverence much, otherwise 
than by desire. Tell me—ought I not to have Masses said for 
her ?” 

“Yes—of your charity, having seen what you saw,” said 
Lady Maud: “ but they are still said for her at Freville Chase, 
I know. The story is one of the saddest I ever heard ; for if 
she had lived, she must either have had a crushing disenchant- 
ment or minimized the faith.” 
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“ Lowering herself in practice to raise him in imagination,” 
said the Stranger— 


“Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower 
To his level day by day. 


“ She wouldn’t have had to grow coarse, like the heroine of 
Locksley Hall, for she was not ‘mated with a clown,’ and there 
is no ‘grossness in his nature’ to drag her down from the 
refinements of the world simply ; but refinement of the higher 
sort would have gone by degrees for want of its foundation, 
like a cliff encroached on by the sea. And even during that 
short time—barely two years, I think—her life must have been 
very different from her ideal of it. To give oneself in marriage, 
as it ought to be, and szus¢ be in order to be what it may be, 
is to give the whole of oneself. To be worth having, one must 
be indivisible as regards that one other. The smallest reser- 
vation in that self-gift is a poison that more or less infects the 
whole and corrupts its oneness. What sort of a gift will it be, 
where faith and hope are taken out and a broken affection 
remains? It amounts to that, no more and no less; for 
sympathy is wanting where it ought to be, and sympathy is 
essential to its completeness. But, unless the self-gift is com- 
plete on both sides, each feels the want, and the want will 


” 





widen 

As the vacant spaces round the table did just then. Lady 
Ledchester was leaving the room, Lady Maud had to leave the 
Stranger, and he was left with a very widening want. But the 
interval was very short, for they were going to the ball early. 
He said little and listened patiently while the High Sheriff was 
trying to show by statistics that every change of government 
was for the best, and within a quarter of an hour found himself 
near her again. Soon afterwards there was a movement of 
people and opera cloaks and ulsters. Lastly a huge omnibus 
and four received them all, including Leofric. Lord Ledchester 
considered this to be more grievous than any part of the story. 
“Why, you are downright encouraging him,” he said, walking 
after her when she went after her opera cloak. But she 
answered, “I am not. Would you have me make more of the 
other before him, and show a difference in civility without any 
reason ?” 

Leofric thought it no less grievous, though he used other 
terms; yet she was in the right, and the worst of it was that he 
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had to acknowledge the fact interiorly while the omnibus and 
four was rolling along in the misty moonlight. The Stranger 
again sat where he desired to be; yet he, too, had his grievance, 
accidental indeed and without cause of blame to any one, but 
worrying in its kind. The romance of Raven’s Combe had 
suggested so much by contrast, led him on so naturally to 
unfold himself in the process, brought him so near the way he 
wanted to explore; and Lady Ledchester had spoilt it all by 
getting up. If she had only stayed a few minutes more he 
would, as it were, have declared himself implicitly, in order to 
judge his time by that first result. He felt confident, as far as 
any one can feel so who measures himself against the value of 
an invaluable object, and he certainly would have waited a little 
longer, reverence restraining, if circumstances had not decided 
the question for him ; but his prayers had been answered, faith 
had come into his soul, and conscience forbade all postpone- 
ment. If they were once engaged, engaged also would Cray- 
ston’s honour be by the bond of his own statements, but till 
then there would be nothing to bind him before the world, and 
his conditional warrant for the Stranger’s conversion might be 
treated like a lapsed legacy. This was his first view of the case, 
but another followed—one that would have shown itself before, 
if Crayston had not shown himself so unconditionally anxious 
for the marriage. He saw it suddenly on seeing from a turn 
of the road the lamps of Ledchester. In his eyes Ledchester 
meant the ball-room, the ball-room the opportunities, the oppor- 
tunities everything. Time shows what time has hidden, and 
obstacles appear to grow as distance lessens; but when the 
mind suddenly sees an all-important object in a new light and 
finds it barred in ways undreamt of, as the Stranger did, then 
there is neither showing nor growth, for between the fact seen 
and the act of seeing time is not. What he then saw was this: 

Crayston had indeed consented to his own idea of a con- 
version fer impossibile after marriage, and he always kept his 
word ; but his word would not bind him if the event were before 
marriage, and his irritation at the failure of a life’s training 
would be extreme. There was no guarantee whatever that 
pride of power would not silence the pride of social distinction, 
and revenge overbear self-interest. What was the Stranger to 
do! Wait, and let Crayston be hoisted with his own petard, 
caught in his own words, deceived by his own self-confidence ? 
All very well, as between him and Crayston, because Crayston 
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was trying to deceive Lady Maud; but the case was between 
him and Almighty God, who had given him faith and required 
him to confess it. Should he press his opportunities that 
evening—and speak to her openly ? and confess the faith before 
Crayston on the way home? But that would not be after 
marriage, and therefore not according to the terms of Crayston’s 
bond. What right had he to seek her affections when he might 
be left with nothing but his own £100 a year? A true heart 
is beyond price, and the union of two passes description ; but, 
as every human soul informs a body, every human being is 
dependant on material means of supplying material wants, and 
not only human wants common to all, but the real wants of 
class and habit, wants that work themselves into the web of 
refinement and mingle with its finer threads. The only alter- 
native was to tell Crayston as soon as possible what he was 
going to do. But then Crayston would hear it at the worst 
possible time and in the worst possible way. It would dis- 
appoint his calculations and irritate his pride at the most 
critical moment; and there would be nothing to soften the 
effect. If the Stranger were accepted first, the conversion 
would, at any rate, appear in good company, and in the form 
of a negative to Leofric, would comfort Crayston so far. Yes— 
but /ow far? The disappointment would remain, and the 
rankling failure, and the irritated pride, and the social inde- 
pendence that he had firmly established. He would have no 
need of Lady Maud, no need of the Stranger, no need of an 
excuse. Who could say that any engagement had been made, 
or that he had said anything definite in reference to it? The 
Stranger had no claim on Crayston; and if he chose to be so 
grievous as to convert himself, what would Lord Ledchester 
say—or Lady Ledchester, after all that she had said against 
people who turned? He would pass off the scene and be heard 
of no more, for Crayston was well-known, comfortably popular, 
and mysteriously rich. There was no fourth way to choose. 

He could hardly be said to think this. Rather he knew that 
he had thought it, felt a great shock, and found his heart at 
war with itself, his opinion divided, his will puzzled. Recover- 
ing himself by a violent effort, he tried to imagine some fourth 
way, but only found one that might have been, could not be 
now, and, if it were, would bring him to another obstacle worse 
than any. He might have not had the faith so soon. Suppose 
it to be delayed until the wedding day, so that, by reason of 
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distance and other impediments to writing, the time of con- 
version could be made to seem as late as possible through 
omission of dates. What then? But there would be no then 
in that case, for without the conversion there would be no 
engagement. Had she not expressed herself clearly on that 
point, when speaking of Mrs. Claverock? And had he not 
spoken still more strongly to the same effect ? 

“Tf she could but know the truth!” he thought. 

And in his agony he longed for some subtle form of speech, 
through which it could be known without being told—words 
used unconsciously and without knowledge of having spoken 
them. But he shook off the thought as a poisonous thing, and 
his answer was this: 

“No! if the worst happens, it shall fall on me alone. The 
only right I should have would be to shield her. If I lose all, 
and thetefore go my way as one who is not wanted, I shall very 
soon be forgotten in this neighbourhood, where I have hardly 
been known a month. Perhaps Mick may think of me a little, 
for I saved his life, and life has a kind of market value in 
memory. No one else will. I shall sink out of sight, like an 
autumn leaf in a ditch, and leave no trace of any kind. Se has 
known me so short a time ; and what she knows of me, such as 
I am, or may seem, is so separable from myself, that what I 
have said this evening will become detached from the passing 
stranger who said it, and be as if I had never been.” 

But he answered himself again, and the answer was this: 
“Why, then, did hope seem so near its fulfilment, that a 
sufficient opportunity was all I waited for? Was it true, or 
not? And if I was right, is truth untrue till spoken words 
have tested its truth—as if a woman’s heart would receive no 
impression till that moment? There are men who seem to 
think so when it suits a purpose or smooths a difficulty. They 
might as well say at once that causes are produced by their 
effects. No! what I believed either is true or is not. If it is 
not true, life—as life—is not worth living, but has to be lived, as 
well as I can, in obedience to the end for which I was created. 
If it is true, and if the means are taken from me, all is lost, and, 
whatever I do, I am forced into the horrible position of seeming 
to have deccived her.” 

The sky was now starless, the moon partly hidden by a 
rolling rain-cloud. A row of poplars by the road-side had 
begun to shiver in the disturbed air. He looked away, pre- 
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tending to notice the weather, and made some remark about it. 
The words had no meaning in his mind, and if they had any in 
hers, that meaning was not their own, but the inference of 
contrast—the startling contrast between those words and the 
voice that spoke them. His voice betrayed him, and his 
features when he turned again to speak as before, and his eyes, 
though they avoided hers. Was it possible to mistake that? 
Indeed it was, by reason of his efforts to hide it. Why should 
he bring such force to bear against himself suddenly, when there 
was no impediment that she could know or imagine? She felt 
the change, and he knew that she did, but he had no choice. 

“If I had never prayed before,” he thought, “this would 
teach me.” And then he thought no more, but only spoke what 
he had thought at some other time. And then came the end 
and the beginning—the end of the drive, the beginning of the 
ball. To him it was like the beginning of the end; and the 
end had no measure in life, the beginning no date; for the end 
was as far off and as near as the water in mid-ocean or the sand 
in a desert, and the beginning mingled with it as a thunder- 
cloud melts into one leaden mass of sky. Was this true in fact, 
or only in figure? Was it actually real, or realized in imagina- 
tion? There was no answer, for he had nothing to ground one 
upon. All depended on Crayston, and who would depend on 
him in such a case? Pride and anger might sway him either 
way, according to the set of his theories, the state of his temper, 
or the solemn whim of the moment. He might prefer the 
alliance, the dignity of his own share in it, and the completed 
snub to Leofric; but he was just as likely to find a keener 
enjoyment in crushing the Stranger, who had overthrown his 
most careful calculation, disappointed his proudly cherished 
hopes, and made a fool of him through the very means that he 
had given. Which would he choose? or rather, which would 
choose him? Which form would worldliness take? There was 
no answer but in time ; and the time that passed, like the time 
imagined, had no measure. It appeared to stretch out beyond 
any possible ending, yet the end of his life’s hope was ever 
present, and every word he spoke to her was as the last. How 
often he danced with her, or sat by her side, he knew not, nor 
why he said one thing more than another; but Leofric went 
away early, and Lord Ledchester, who caied more for Lady 
Maud than for any or all of his children, said to himself that 
nothing was so grievous as turning. 
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About half-past one Lady Ledchester began to collect her 
party, and the Stranger, being near, gave his arm to Lady 
Maud. People came by and spoke, and he spoke to them; yet 
he had no distinct impression of any object but one till he saw 
the carriage door open and the step down. Was this the visible 
end, the last scene of the objective life that he had hoped in and 
partly lived in through hope? There was no answer but in time, 
and Crayston had gone home. The Stranger stood there as 
long as the carriage was in sight, and then he turned away 
slowly, to wait many hours for the yes or no of his life. His 
only clear remembrance of that ball was the touch of her glove. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


How noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers ! 
YES, where the ground is soft and the flowers are small. 
What if there are no flowers where he walks, but only brambles 
that choke them in the bud ? 

If time had travelled on foot over that part of the Stranger’s 
life which had its being on the day after the ball, it certainly 
would not have trod on flowers. Brambles would have crashed 
under its feet at every step. Shakespere speaks of the “inaudible 
and noiseless foot of time,” but he never thought of making it 
walk on material flowers, like a cow in a garden, any more 
than Dante would have thought of giving legs to falling leaves 
in autumn when comparing their movement with that of the 
shadowy forms that Charon beckoned into his boat. He makes 
it steal along symbolically and pass over us before we can effect 
what we have decreed in our own minds. Burns, in the poem 
that he addresses to Mary in Heaven, but not to our Blessed 
Lady, says that time only deepens the impression, while Seneca 
finds it heals things better than reason, and Ovid holds it to be 
nearly as good as medicine, which it might easily be, in 
cases of sorrow and distress, without having any very wonder- 
ful curative power. But is it really time, pure and simple, 
that does these things, or something in time? Perhaps, if the 
sufferers were to examine their own cases, they would see that it 
lets nature take her course and only marks the result. It 
certainly had done no more for the Stranger; and all it could 
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do for him now was to reach the moment when Crayston, 
having been informed of the turning, should have shown how 
he intended to use the power that was his but not his own. 

The approaching time seemed auspicious, for Crayston was 
in the very best of his humours—a rare humour, in which, if 
opposed, he would glorify converts as confessors of religious 
liberty, martyrs to intolerance, &c. And he did so then, in 
opposition to the Professor, with much emphasis. The Stranger 
saw his advantage, and the necessity of striking while the iron 
was hot. The two guests had served his purpose before, but 
they were hideously in the way now. He waited and waited; 
but there they sat, and there sat Crayston, and the breakfast 
seemed always beginning, and they were to go out afterwards. 
At last he could bear the suspense no longer. He jumped up 
suddenly, walked up to Crayston, and said: “Can’t I see you 
for a moment before you go? I have something to say.” 

But Crayston answered in a low voice cheerfully, “I know 
what it is. I thought it would be so when I saw you there. We 
must be off directly. They have to catch the train, and so have 
I, for I am going up to London. I shall be back to-morrow, or 
the day after. I shall call there, of course, as soon as I get 
back. I have to go about some tiresome business-—trustee 
business. Tell them that when you call there to-day, as you 
will, of course.” 

“One word before you go,” said the Stranger, following him 
out of the room and up the stairs. 

“T can’t,” said Crayston, taking three steps at a time. “I 
know what you want to say. Make yourself quite easy about 
that. I have thought of everything.” 

What was the Stranger to do now? Crayston had evidently 
believed him to be engaged, evidently rejoiced in the belief, 
expected him to act in accordance with the supposed event, and 
ended by saying, “I know what you want to say. Make your- 
self quite easy about that.” Yes, but when he said so, did he 
mean conversion, or not? The words, the tone, the emphatic 
though curious defence of converts just before, seemed indeed 
like very strong circumstantial evidence; but then, he was in a 
hurry at the time, and his last words, “I have thought of every- 
thing,” might refer to settlements, or to ways and means. He 
had thought of both, and Lady Ledchester knew enough. Was 
that what the Stranger was to make himself easy about? 
Again there was no answer; but the case was more complicated 
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now, for he must wait three days within four miles of Lady 
Maud, knowing that whatever he did would be materially 
wrong in relation to her. He must either go there, or not 
go. Non datur medium. If he were to go, he must either 
speak openly, without knowing what Crayston would do, or 
be silent and seem to be a knave ora fool. If he did not go, 
his conduct would seem worse ; yet, if he did go, speak he must, 
and therefore risk an impossible engagement. Not to go would 
be fatal, for Crayston would be irritated at finding him not 
engaged, irritated at the conversion, if he were ill-disposed, more 
irritated at the Stranger’s want of confidence in him if well- 
disposed, and most irritated at being compromised through his 
own fault. If he were ill-disposed the case would be hopeless 
in itself, and if he were well-disposed it would become so. Lady 
Ledchester knew his views about the use of mixed marriages, 
and appreciated them. She would feel with him, though she 
wished the marriage to be. Lord Ledchester would see nothing 
more grievous than had been, must be, and would not have been, 
if turning could be abolished. The Stranger was only a pet 
heir, chosen by Crayston for the sake of what he had appeared 
to be. The heirship was an implied contract, and the conver- 
sion would be a breach of it. Somebody might think it was 
rather hard to disinherit him for that, after putting him in the 
way of marrying a Catholic. But somebody else would answer : 
“Depend upon it, there is more behind;” and another would 
say : “Yes, of course there is, or Crayston would never have 
acted so.” <A fourth would add: “ 7/at he wouldn't, for he isn’t 
at all bigoted.” A fifth would never have much liked the 
Stranger. A sixth would not be sure whether he was the man 
that somebody said something against in Paris. A seventh 
would think that he was the man. An eighth would be sure 
that he was. Within a week the news of his disinheritance 
would have taken its place among accomplished facts, and 
Crayston, having an inheritance to give, would quietly rise in 
public estimation. The Stranger cared not for any of these 
consequences, except so far as they implied the loss of Lady 
Maud ; but they did imply that, and therefore he must go. He 
must go there to-day, to-morrow perhaps again, before Crayston’s 
return, so that Crayston, finding him engaged, in accordance 
with his own belief and expressed approval, might, at the worst, 
feel himself bound by his own words, entangled in his own 
work. The Stranger thought of this, and it seemed the only 
right course, as in fact it was. 
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Having seen Crayston and his guests drive off to the 
station, he went to the stables. On his way, a young man 
or overgrown boy came up to him, touching his hat, and held 
out a letter. 

“What on earth can this be?” thought the Stranger, taking 
the letter and reading the signature first: “Mick! What can 


” 


he have to 
The letter was as follows: 





Honoured Sir,—A friend of mine, whom I had not seen for many 
years, has just been here, and told me that he knows all about you and 
your affairs, and that he wants to tell you something to your advantage, 
and can put you in the way of proving who you are. You will find 
him at The Three Tuns, in Greenhaven, any time to-day after four 
o’clock, but not after to-day till the end of February.—Your obedient 
servant, &c., &c. 


“Who gave you this ?” he said. 

“ A seafaring man,” answered the bearer. 

“Where ?” 

“ At Greenhaven.” 

“What was he like ?” 

“ He were a thickset man.” 

The Stranger walked on to the stables, mounted and rode 
away, saying to himself, “If this were only true! If this man 
could but show me who I am! and_now—of all times! I can 
hardly believe it. I must go there now—to Monksgallows—and 
then ?” 

But very soon all other thoughts were lost in the all- 
absorbing motive of his ride. 

“Will she be at home?” he thought when dismounting to 
ring. “The days are short, and the morning is fine.” 

Lady Ledchester was out. Could he venture on asking for 
Lady Maud? Being driven to extremities he did, and the 
answer was that she had gone out walking. 

“T will call to-morrow,” he said to the butler, “in the 
afternoon, at five o'clock.” 

And then he rode back but not home. He set out for 
The Three Tuns. 

A long ride it was: but he had much to think of, more than 
he had time for. He passed along a fir-wood, and then up and 
down the hills, taking sometimes a short cut along their summits 
where grassy slopes dipped down into the sea, till he came to a 
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sharp rocky path, called the Devil’s Staircase with a farmhouse 
at its base. There his horse cast a shoe, and dismounting, he led 
him a little further on, where was a village with a blacksmith’s 
shop. While the shoe was being put on, he took the note out 
of his pocket and read it again. “Not like Mick’s way of 
expressing himself,” he thought: “but somebody might have 
written it for him. The signature doesn’t quite agree with the 
rest of the writing. I wish I.could see Mick and find out more 
about it.” 

He looked at his watch. “I shall have time enough,” he 
said. “There's the turn down to Peveridge Bay.” 

Mick was out, but his wife expected him to return soon. 

The Stranger asked her whether Mick had written to him. 
She thought not, but couldn’t be sure. He had been away since 
yesterday morning. 

The Stranger rode off towards the shore, saying to himself, 
“T can’t wait. I must go there—go now.” But Mick was in 
sight, and made himself heard, “God save yer honour!” he 
roared from the further side of a hundred yards. 

“Glad to see you,” answered the Stranger, trotting up to 
him, “always glad to see you; but to-day I wanted to see you 
for another reason. Can you tell me anything more of the man 
you wrote to me about ?” 

What's this, sorr?” saicl Mick, eyeing the letter as if it were 
a noxious thing. “What would I have been writing about, and 
me not knowing how ?” 

“What do you think of it ?” said the Stranger. 

“It’s a plant, I’m thinking.” 

“Well, but it might be true. The man may have thought 
that I wouldn’t go there without seeing the name of some one 
I knew.” 

“That’s true: but it’s lying he was, for all that, I think.” 

“Why ?” 

“It’s the blarney of it. I never held any discourse with 
him.” 

“ How can you tell that, without knowing who he is ?” 

“That’s so. How would I know any good of the man at all, 
and him lying like that, when I never set eyes on him ?” 
“Good-bye,” said the Stranger. “I must be going.” 
“Where to?” said Mick, planting himself before the horse. 
“To find the man in Greenhaven, at The Three Tuns,” 
“You'll not, sorr.” 
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“Why what’s the harm?” 

“Tt’s a trap for you.” 

“Perhaps it is: but I can take care of myself, in case of 
need.” 

“You can’t, sorr, at all, with such as them. The devil 
himself couldn’t tell what they’d be doing to make believe you’d 
been after all the seven deadly sins at once, and paid them 
chaps to hold their tongues about it, when there isn’t a mother’s 
soul of them that wouldn’t swear anything for the price of a 
drop of drink.” 

“But my dear Mick,” said the Stranger, “this man says that 
he can put me in the way of knowing what is of serious, very 
serious, importance to me; and it may be true; and I can't 
know whether it is, or not, without going there. Go I must. 
There is nothing else for it.” 

Mick scratched his head, and a bright idea resulted. 

“T’'ll do it, sorr,” he said. “I'll go for you.” 

“You are a good fellow, Mick, as ever was: but I am not 
going to get you into a row, if there is any to get into; and if 
there is not, there is no use in your going.” 

“Stop a bit, sorr,” bellowed Mick, for the Stranger was 
riding away. “I'll go with you in the boat and fetch him out 
for you. What would any one think, now, to see the likes of 
you standing about with your hands in your pockets at The 
Three Tuns, discoursing with all them low characters ?” 

“True,” thought the Stranger, “though I needn’t stand 
about with my hands in my pockets. I might be seen by 
some one who knows me, and the place, for anything I know 
to the contrary, may have a bad repute.” 

“T accept your kind offer,” he said; “but I must put up the 
horse.” 

The horse was led to the village by Mick’s boy of a son. 
Mick and the Stranger set out in the boat and arrived at 
Greenhaven about half-past four. 

“You paddle about, sorr,” said Mick, “and give mea bit of 
writing to show who you are and fetch him out.” 

The Stranger took out a card, and Mick made for The 
Three Tuns. When near, he approached in a sauntering 
manner and looked about. 

“What will Ido now?” he thought. “Look here, my lad.” 
“What's up?” said a small boy, carrying a greasy parcel. 
“Would you like to have a penny ?” said Mick. 
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“In course,” answered the boy. 

“Then ask in there if there’s any one that wants to see this 
gentleman, and don’t leave the writing. Tell them he'll be 
outside, round the corner. Do you understand now ?” 

“TI ain’t a fool,” answered the small boy, pocketing the 
penny, and in he went. 

Mick stood back round the corner, and presently a young 
man of seedy aspect appeared on the scene, followed, in a 
minute or two, as if accidentally, by two ill-favoured, hulking 
fellows, who came out slowly and leant against the wall. The 
young man directed by the small boy, came round the corner, 
but on seeing Mick, stopped suddenly and then began to go 
away. 

“That’s him,” said the small boy. 

“No,” said the young man, who smelt of spirits and had 
unsteady hands. ‘“ There’s some mistake.” 

“None in the world,” said Mick cheerfully. “He’s in the 
boat, ready for you. D’ye think now he’d be standing about 
in the gutter before a whiskey shop waiting for the likes of 
you ?” 

The seedy man put on a confidential manner, and said: 
“There’s a party that’s got something for him, and wants me 
to see him alone 7 

“Come along, then. You get into the boat and I'll keep 
ashore till you’ve done. Come along. I'll give you an arm.” 

And, without any further warning, the seedy man found 
himself hurried down a lane towards the shore, arm-in-arm with 
Mick, who held him fast. 

On seeing this, the two hulking fellows left off leaning 
against the wall, while Mick, looking over his shoulder, saw 
them hesitate for a moment and then follow at a distance. 

“T say,” gasped the seedy man, “ you'll get into trouble.” 

“Tt’s you,” said Mick, “that'll be in trouble, I’m thinking, 
with them two gintlemen attending upon you.” 

“What? who? I have nothing to do with them. Let me 
go.” 

“Why, didn’t you want to spake with the gentleman? and 
ain’t I a taking you to him? Be aisy now, and don’t say a 
word to any one, or by the powers, I'll have you up at the 
court-house.” 

“But where are we going? Let me go, I tell you. I’ve 
nothing to do with it. I'm not the man atall. I was to take 
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the party where he’d find the other party that he wanted to see. 
That’s all I know about it.” 

“And enough too, I think. You'll come with me to the 
gentleman, and he'll see what you’re wanting of him. But I tell 
you he’s the very devil—one that will hoist you over the side of 
the boat as aisy as he’d take a draw of a pipe—so you'd better 
tell him the truth about it, and may be he'll let you off.” 

The Stranger, who sat in the boat looking out for whatever 
might turn up, wondered at seeing Mick return arm-in-arm with 
the supposed informant, as if they were on friendly terms. It 
seemed so, indeed; for the seedy man made no resistance as they 
approached, and the reasons why were not apparent without the 
aid of his ears: but while auguring well from as much as he could 
see, he saw something that altered the inference. It chanced 
that Mick was looking behind him after the two hulking fellows, 
who watched the proceedings from a distance, and forgetting to 
look forward before doing so, stumbled against a rope that 
crossed his path. The rope, being taut, came in contact with his 
knees, and pitched him and his prisoner headlong on the other 
side, forcing him to loosen his hold: whereupon, before he could 
recover himself, the seedy man slipped away, and promptly took 
to his heels. Mick scrambled up and followed at his best pace, 
but fear lent wings to the pursued, and three or four people were 
showing a disposition to inquire. 

“It’s in a nice mess I'll be entirely,” thought he, “if I don’t 
be quick, and him too.” 

The Stranger, seeing him return in haste, paddled up to the 
shore, saying to himself, “I see how it is, and how it is not. But 
can there be anything beyond? I had better have come alone. 
Poor Mick has made a mull of it, I am afraid, and frightened 
the man!” 

“It’s a plant,” said Mick, tumbling into the boat and seizing 
one of the oars. “Pull, sorr, and let the devils be off. It isn’t 
for such as you to hold any discourse with them, and be drawn 
into a court-house and put in the newspapers, and all for a dirty 
spalpeen like that.” 

“What about it ?” said the Stranger, as they pulled away from 
the shore, “I thought he was a friend of yours when I saw 
you both coming along. What were you bringing him up for?” 

“Because he should have to spake the truth and say how 
many was in it besides these two big hulking chaps with their 
hands in their pockets.” 
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“Who,” thought the Stranger, “could have done this—and 
why?” But disappointment absorbed the question, and then 
another question arose, worse than the mystery. What would 
his birth turn out to be if the doubt were cleared up? Would 
it have been kept secret if the truth were better than the 
mystery ? 

“It’s well out of it you are, sorr,” said Mick. “It isn’t alive 
you'd have come out of that, I’m thinking. He’d have took you to 
some lone place and them two divils would have set upon you 
unbeknown, and what could any one do then, and him with not 
so much as a riding-whip in his hand? It’s certain sure I am that 
you'd never have come out of that again.” Which opinion he 
stated at intervals, till having landed at Peveridge Bay, they had 
walked up to the village where the horse was. 

“God save you, sorr,” said he, as the Stranger rode away in 
the fast gathering darkness, and then he turned homewards. 




















Reviews. 
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I.—A GRAMMAR OF GREGORIAN MUSIC.! 


THE Very Rev. President of Maynooth has done well in 
sharing with the Catholic public his valuable Grammar of 
Gregorian. It will, we feel sure, be gladly welcomed by many 
an ecclesiastic and in all ecclesiastical training establishments 
as meeting a distinct need—that of a truly complete and 
practical guide to plain chant. Nor will it be hailed less 
heartily by all lovers of the venerable chant of saints, those 
included who, while rightly not wishing for the exclusion of 
orthodox figured music from the Catholic ritual, since the 
Church herself expresses no such wish, nevertheless do not fail 
to recognize, as indeed they cannot in the face of documentary 
evidence, that Gregorian is the official music of the Church, and 
watched over by her with peculiar care. As Dr. Walsh tells 
us in his Preface, and as other internal evidence shows, this 
useful little handbook was compiled almost as it now stands 
for the home use of the students under his charge. This 
domestic origin of the work leads us to make light of a 
certain want of order discernible, ¢.g., among the many sug- 
gestive hints on the management of the vocal organs, occurring 
in different parts of the manual. These we should have liked 
to see classified with the main bulk of similar, and, in some 
cases, synonymous directions in Appendix IIL. which, by the 
way, is well worth studying. 

The sources from which the author has largely compiled his 
work are many and unexceptionable. To mention a few chief 
ones—he draws from the JJagister Choralis by the well-known 
Rev. F. X. Haberl of Regensburg (Ratisbonne), from the 
Directorium Chori of Guidetti, from Sauter’s Choral und 


1 4 Grammar of Gregorian Music, with numerous exercises and examples, and 
a complete collection of liturgical chants, including four Gregorian Masses—three by 
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Canon of the Cathedral Chapter of Dublin, President of St. Patrick’s College, 
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Liturgie, from Curwen’s Standard Course, and others. The 
chants are of course taken from the editions of Herr Pustet 
of Ratisbonne, prepared under the direction of a Commission 
appointed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

We are thoroughly at one with Dr. Walsh when, with 
laudable moderation, he lays such stress upon the sole eccle- 
siastical authenticity of the Ratisbonne liturgical books, and 
upon the duty, at /cast of loyalty, incumbent upon all to defer 
to the express wish of the Holy See, that uniformity should be 
observed “in this as in any other point of liturgical observance.” 
To say nothing of various decrees issued by the Congregation 
in the above sense, Leo the Thirteenth urges precisely the same 
point in his letter of 1878: 


We declare . . . the said edition . . . to be the authentic one. 

. . We urgently recommend it . . . having this in view above all 

things, that thus in all places and dioceses, as well in the matter of 

chant, as in other points appertaining to the Sacred Liturgy, one 

and the same method may be adopted—that used by the Roman 
Church.? 


The wish of authority is clear and often reiterated, and, in 
the case of Catholics, there can be no need to prove that it is 
anything weightier than a wish ; for they will hardly seek in the 
wonted gentleness of the See of Peter, or in irrelevant arguments 
from individual liking and associations, a plea for evading its 
manifest desires, not to say legislative enactments. 

Now to come to the body of the manual. In general, it is 
handy, not exceeding the limits of 180 pages; it is cheaply but 
carefully edited, so that even slight typographical errors are 
seldom seen. The type, moreover, both of words and Gregorian 
notation is excellent. So much for the form. 

Turning to the material, one is at once agreeably impressed 
with the eminently practical and elementary line of treatment. 
There is no needless elaboration of theory, no sign of pedantry 
nor display of antiquarian lore. Even when explaining, for the 
benefit no doubt of the more musical, the nature of Scale and 
Mode, the author is always “popular,” without ceasing to be 
substantially accurate. In due course we have given us, 
together with useful directions, all those form$ of chants 

* See Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, July, 1883. The same monthly, June, 1884, 
p- 364, gives an equally important letter addressed to Dom Pothier, O.S.B., for the 
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which an ecclesiastic will ordinarily be called on to execute, 
or take part in executing, e¢g., all chants pertaining to the 
sacred ministers at High Mass copiously illustrated by ex- 
amples, chants for Vespers and Compline, intonations for the 
Benediction versicle and response, and prayer, and for the 
Litany of the Saints. To these are added chants for more 
special occasions, hints always attending: eg. the deeply 
injured Flectamus Genua—Levate, the Ecce Lignum (Good 
Friday), the threefold A//cluia at the end of the Epistle on 
Holy Saturday, intonations and falls for the Prophecies—for 
the Lessons at Dirges and during the last days of Holy Week. 
With regard to the last two occasions, attention is drawn to the 
correct way of ending the Lesson, ze, by wot falling a semitone, 
but preserving the recto tono to the end. 

We have not yet noticed specifically a leading feature of the 
Grammar, viz. the remarks (pp. 33—58) upon the important 
but almost extinct art of psalm-singing according to the 
different Gregorian tones. The current criterion by which 
efficiency in this branch is too often judged, may be expressed 
as follows in all its primitive simplicity: Do the singers give 
out the same notes, at the same time, with spirit and power, 
without once quite breaking down as a body over difficult 
combinations of syllables in the text? Yet, given all these 
conditions, we are almost as far off real chanting as ever. 

That we are so is sufficiently attested by the fact that 
trained musicians find a musical treat in hearing Haberl’s 
choir chant the ordinary psalms. We are wont to look upon 
the matter as a piece of time-honoured but undevotional 
barbarism—not suspecting that the barbarism is mostly sub- 
jective and arises from our barbarous disregard, not only of 
the most easily mastered principles of Gregorian, but of the 
elementary laws of a// vocal music and even, sometimes, of 
civilized speech. What we need is, as Dr. Walsh remarks, 
and the well-chosen extract from D’Ortigue (p. 116) lucidly 
explains, a due regard to the “natural” unmeasured rhythm 
characteristic of plain chant. This rhythm, in turn, depends 
chiefly upon the observance of Guidetti’s truly “ golden” canon : 
Cantabis syllabas sicut pronuntiaveris, translating the last word 
as “declaimed.” According to this rule each syllable receives 
its due accentual value, and thus the natural rythm is secured. 
And here we are naturally led on to the writer’s views upon the 
vexed question regarding the relative merits of the “syllabic” 
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and “accentual” methods of adapting the text to the psalm 
tone. He recommends for the ordinary run of singers a system 
of compromise, combining the chief advantages of either plan, 
but avoiding the vocal difficulties of the “syllabic,” which are, 
in Haberl’s weighty judgment, scarcely surmountable by the 
generality of choristers. In the main, experience seems to 
confirm this view, and hence one would gladly see the familiar 
Vesper Psalter (Burns and Oates), which, like the Mechlin 
Vesperal, employs the “accentual” pointing, re-edited according 
to this “middle” system, as one may style the plan advocated 
by Dr. Walsh, especially for the sake of the II. and IV. Tones. 
In such a re-edition one would also suggest certain improve- 
ments in the system of signs used. 

The insertion of Haberl’s rules for stowing away short 
unaccented syllables (e.g., the z in Domznus, or gentzum) is a 
good proof of the author’s minute attention to detail, a point 
upon which so much depends in ali singing, but most of all in 
“unison” singing such as plain chant whether Gregorian or not. 
There is no sort of music in which individual defects or diver- 
gencies are more greatly magnified. 

In so complete a little work as the present one, any defects 
noticed, or suggestions made, are likely to be of smaller 
moment; but, that praise may appear all the more sincere, it 
will be well to point out one or two seeming deficiencies. 
Rules for English pronunciation (see p. 126) seem a little out 
of place in a manual of liturgical chant. Besides, are not the 
warnings given in the second and third paragraphs of n. 4 
slightly conflicting? The former forbids the mutilation of 
vowel sounds, eg., by singing leap for lzp, while the latter 
cautions us against the tendency to insert a secondary sound 
in the case of certain mixed vowels, e¢.g., the s/igit secondary 
sound of oo in the word moan, which, however, seems necessary 
for correct pronunciation. The fact is that the rules of singing, 
e.g., that of fixing the organs for any given note, are not com- 
patible with the accurate rendering of the unstable English 
vowel sounds. Even the best English public singers are unable 
completely to bridge over the difficulty. It is, perhaps, also to 
be regretted that no hints are given as to the way of breathing 
to the best advantage. A word on the almost fundamental 
point of “abdominal” breathing would not be amiss when 
dealing with a “sustained” kind of vocal music. In conclusion 
we call attention to the judicious selection of Gregorian Masses 
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at the end of the book, forming a worthy close to what must be 
acknowledged as a first rate text-book well-nigh indispensable 
to every ecclesiastical student. 


2.—THE PREPARATION OF THE INCARNATION.! 


The Incarnation of our Lord is the central fact of human 
history, giving colour and character to the events which pre- 
ceded as well as to those which followed this great mystery. 
Subsequent events rightly read are the history of the conse- 
quences of the Incarnation, antecedent events are the history 
of its preparation. Father Coleridge in his Preface justly 
complains of such Lives of our Lord as omit all mention of 
everything prior to the Nativity, as if no earlier relation of 
Christ to the world were to be found. In the volume before 
us he supplies this deficiency, and tells us of the preparation 
which was made for the coming of Christ in the world at large, 
in the chosen people, and in the persons more immediately 
connected with Christ’s advent. 

In the first chapter, entitled, “The world before the Gospel,” 
Father Coleridge explains the saying of St. Paul that God sent 
His Son “when the fulness of time was come,” and answers the 
question we hear asked so often, Why was the Incarnation so 
long delayed? The reasons assigned for the delay are those 
we find in the Fathers of the Church. They teach us first, that 
“man was so to be redeemed and delivered from his bondage 
that he might have learnt first from his humiliation how much 
need he had of One who might redeem and deliver him ;” and 
secondly, that “the grace was delayed for the reason that when 
a very great personage is to come as judge, a very long train 
of heralds and forerunners is sent before his face.” These are 
developed in detail in this chapter, and Father Coleridge shows 
us how alongside the ever-increasing moral misery of the pagan 
world, the silent preparation for the coming of Christ and for 
the furtherance of His work was being carried on in the civili- 
zation of Greece and Rome. 

The same two principles may be seen at work in the pre- 
paration of the chosen people. The Law taught them their 
weakness, but the preparation in this case was not a silent or 


1 The Freparation of the Incarnation. By Henry James Coleridge, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 
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obscure one. The Redemption was indeed for the world, and 
this truth is never lost sight of in the Old Testament, but it was 
the privilege of the Jews to be the instrument of the pro- 
clamation of this Redemption to the nations. To this end 
they lived under a special arrangement in all respects, which 
as a whole and in its every part prepared them for the Messias 
and the Kingdom which He was to found. The most striking 
part of this arrangement was the ordinance of prophecy, which 
must not be limited in its scope to the direct and verbal pre- 
dictions commonly understood as prophecy. 


The true account of prophecy is that which considers the whole of 
the Old Dispensation as prophetic of the New, as intended by God to 
prepare the hearts and the minds of the people for that which was to 
come after it, both in the Person and work of our Lord. We may 
divide this witness of prophecy into three great lines, so to say. There 
are direct verbal prophecies. There are prophecies by characters and 
incidents, such as the lives of the great heroes of the holy people, or 
their exploits, such as those of Samson and David and others. There 
are the prophecies which consist in things and institutions and 
ordinances, the sacrifices of the Temple, the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, and the like, of which St. Paul has so much to say in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and of which he speaks summarily to the Galatians 
when he says that the Law was the “ pedagogue of the people to bring 
them to Christ” (p. 39). 


Father Coleridge developes with great force and clearness 
the continuity of prophecy which is so often forgotten or con- 
cealed by non-Catholic commentators, and which, over and 
beyond the cumulative proof furnished by the whole system, 
is so important an element in determining the meaning even 
of a particular prophecy. To cite but one example, how much 
light is thrown upon the now obscure prophecy in the thirty- 
first chapter of Jeremiah: “For the Lord hath created a new 
thing in the earth, a woman shall compass a man,” by studying 
it in connection with the Proto-Evangelium and with other 
prophecies concerning the Woman and the Child. 

The prophetic system was meant not only to prove the truth 
of what was foretold, but also to prepare and educate the minds 
of devout Jews to a full understanding of the Person and system 
of our Blessed Lord. By the study of prophecy we arrive at 
a deeper and wider knowledge of the mysteries of Christianity. 
The study of the Old Testament viewed in this light is of more 
than controversial value to us. 
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The Person and Office of our Blessed Lord, His work for us, the 
glories and privileges of His Church, her imperial and royal state, the 
dignity of His priests and the influence of His chosen servants, the 
sacramental system, the universality of His Redemption, the conditions 
of salvation by faith, and a large number of truths which are considered 
as distinctly Christian and Evangelical, are to be found described in 
the glowing language of poetry or prophecy, symbolized in historical 
incidents, or set forth in some other way for which there was no 
opportunity in the New Testament. And we should lose the fulness of 
the gift which God has given us in Sacred Scripture, if we shut our eyes 
to this great field of revelation concerning Him (p. 56). 


The third part of the Preparation of the Incarnation included 
the preparation of those persons more immediately connected 
with Christ’s actual coming. A foremost place is of course 
given to the preparation of men’s minds for our Lady’s dignity, 
and to the preparation of our Lady herself. The predictions of 
our Lord by personal and ceremonial types are denied by no 
serious reader of Sacred Scripture, and it is wonderful that 
similar predictions of His Blessed Mother should not be acknow- 
ledged. The history of the chosen people stands out among 
all the nations of the Old World for the singular dignity and 
elevation of its women generally, thus reflecting the light of the 
original promise to mankind. Again, it constantly recurs that 
the mother of some saint or patriarch or hero has a decisive 
influence on the fortunes of her son, just where those fortunes 
seem to be most typical of what is afterwards to be verified in 
our Lord. This is the case with Rebecca the mother of Jacob, 
with the mother of Moses, with Anna the mother of Samuel. 
The miraculous and marvellous conceptions mentioned in sacred 
history are most naturally understood as designed to prepare 
men’s minds for that most marvellous conception of all, the 
virginal Conception of Jesus Christ. We need only note further 
the constantly recurring feature of the deliverance of the people 
from the enemies of God by means of a woman, to accounts of 
which whole books are assigned in the Sacred Text. 

This book abounds in theological and devotional passages of 
great power and beauty; and no one can study them without 
being better grounded in his faith, and filled with higher and 
holier thoughts concerning the mysteries with which the volume 
deals. 
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3.—REMINISCENCES OF WEST AFRICA AND ITS MISSIONS. 


The Catholic reader who is interested in the subject of 
African missions and African colonial life, will welcome an 
interesting little brochure which has just appeared from the 
pen of Sir James Marshall, late Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast. It gives a lively and entertaining account of his remini- 
scences of that portion of West Africa during the nine or ten 
years that he occupied a judicial position in the English colony. 
It is, however, principally with the view of arousing the interest 
of the Catholic public in the self-sacrificing labours of the 
Fathers of the Lyonnese Society of African Missions who 
devote themselves to the evangelization of these fever-stricken 
shores, that he contributed the articles to the Catholic. Fireside, 
which are now reprinted in a pamphlet form and published 
under the auspices of St. Anselm’s Society for the Diffusion of 
Good Books. 

Upon his arrival at the settlement of Cape Coast, in the year 
1872, the author found himself, as a Catholic, isolated from all 
the helps of religion, with the exception of rare opportunities 
afforded by the transit of the chaplains attached to the British 
forces who were then engaged in the Ashanti campaign. 
During the course of this expedition his own services were also 
called in requisition in a military capacity, at the head of an 
irregular body of native allies, with whom he marched to the 
relief of Abbakrampa, then besieged by a formidable force of 
the enemy. Here we are introduced to a little Fanti waif 
escaped from his Ashanti slave master, the later history of 
whom, under the adopted name of James Gordon, forms an 
interesting episode in the narrative. 

Being removed in the course of his official duties to the 
important station of Lagos, the author there made his first 
acquaintance with the Fathers of the African Missions, whose 
devoted labours, patient sufferings, and amiable and genial 
manners, he graphically describes. 

But in spite of extraordinary obstacles, the mission of 
Lagos has continued to increase and prosper, that a handsome 
church has been erected, a community of nuns established, and 
schools opened both for boys and girls, which have attained 


1 Reminiscences of West Africa and its Missions. By Sir James Marshall, M.A. 
St. Anselm’s Society, 5, Agar Street, London. 
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a high degree of efficiency and drawn down the public encom- 
iums of the Government Inspector. The fruit of the self-sacri- 
ficing labours of the missionaries may be ‘partly gauged by the 
number of Easter communicants, which in 1884 amounted to no 
less than nine hundred. An additional impulse has lately been 
given to the good work by the establishment of the Apostolic 
College of African Missions at Cork in connection with the 
mother house at Lyons, an arrangement which enables English- 
speaking fathers and religious brothers to be sent to assist the 
missionaries in their labours among a people whose subjection 
to British rule renders a knowledge of the English language 
among their teachers a matter of the first importance. This 
valuable institution is earnestly commended by Sir James 
Marshall to the charitable support of English and Irish 
Catholics. 

With the exception of the mission of Elmina, where the 
indefatigable Father Moreau is struggling against the combined 
difficulties of extreme poverty, tropical storms, malignant fever 
and isolation, the author does not speak of the further efforts 
of the African missionaries to spread the faith of Christ on the 
shores of the Gulf of Guinea. The history of their labours at 
Whydah, Porto Novo, Abeokouta, and other important points 
beyond the limits of the English settlements to which his 
reminiscences are naturally confined, exhibit the same spectacle 
of heroic zeal and undaunted courage, achieving) in spite of 
utterly inadequate resources, the countless allurements of well 
endowed heresy and the deadly influence of the climate, most 
consoling results in the Christian education of the young, and | 
the conversion of numbers of the simple hearted and docile 
natives. 

While these noble men are wearing themselves away amid 
incessant labours and privations for the glorious object of the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom amid the negro races, can we 
refuse them that material support which will supply the resources 
so indispensable for the preservation of their valuable lives, 
and enable them to extend the sphere of their labours among 
the numerous tribes who are stretching out their hands to them 
with earnest supplication for the presence of missionaries to 
instruct them in the way of salvation ? 

It is the opinion of the author, in which we heartily coincide, 
that the claims of the missionaries of the Gold and Slave Coasts 
to the charitable aid of their fellow-Catholics, and especially of 
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the subjects of the British Empire which possesses there such 
important settlements, have not been sufficiently recognized. 
But we cannot agree with him that the want of material 
support, which has so impeded the progress of the mission, 
ought, in any respect, to be laid at the door of the Propaganda. 
The resources at the disposal of that Congregation, frequently 
reduced by spoliation and inadequate for the efficient main- 
tenance of establishments for which it was already responsible 
in the more ancient missions of the East, have not, it is true, 
been able to keep pace with the fresh wants created by the 
progress of the Gospel on the African and Australian continents 
and in the Western Hemisphere. But this deficiency has been 
partly supplied by the establishment, during the present century, 
of the Association of the Propagation of the Faith, which 
divides its alms in due proportion amongst all the missionary 
vicariates throughout the world according to their special needs 
and the number of labourers employed in the vineyard. To 
these important, though truly inadequate resources, may be 
added the generous donations of the Society of the Holy 
Childhood, which, equally universal in its character, contributes 
largely to the Baptism and Christian training of the young in 
all infidel countries. It is the privilege of every Catholic to be 
permitted to supplement these general contributions by his own 
individual sacrifices in favour of any mission which appeals to 
his charity, and though there may be many petitioners, we are 
convinced that there are none to which he may respond with a 
better assurance that his alms will be fruitful in the salvation 
of souls than the missioners of the Gold Coast, whose claims to 
his support are here so eloquently and forcibly advocated by 
Sir James Marshall. 


4.—MINING OPERATIONS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS.! 


Father Hirst has done well to issue a reprint from the 
Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute of his paper on the 
“Mining Operations of the Ancient Romans.” It is an obscure 
subject, rarely treated of, one, as the author says, “upon which 
we possess no treatise by any ancient author, nor any article or 
book in the English language with which I am acquainted, in 
which the subject is treated in a consecutive manner, with the 


1 On the Mining Operations of the Ancient Romans. By the Rev. Joseph Hirst. 
Exeter: Printed by W. Pollard, North Street, 1885. 
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one exception of Boeckh’s ‘ Dissertation on the Silver Mines of 
Laurium.’” 

Father Hirst draws his materials from such scattered notices 
on the subject as we possess in ancient authors, from the 
practice of other peoples in a stage of civilization similar to that 
of the Romans, and in particular from a long Latin inscription 
which was discovered in 1876 in some copper mines at the 
village of Aljustrel in southern Portugal. 

Ancient mines were either owned by the State, or in the 
hands of private persons and companies. In the latter case 
they were subject to State control, and paid a heavy tax to the 
Imperial revenue. The mines owned by the State were either 
managed by a Procurator entirely for the benefit of the State, 
or let to Publicani, or farmers of the taxes, for a certain fixed 
sum of money. 

Shafts were sunk, tunnels cut under ground, and water 
pumped up to the surface as now, though of course in a ruder 
manner. The mines were worked chiefly by slave labour, and 
something of what this meant may be gathered from the 
following paragraph: 


It is a strange coincidence that there may be now seen standing in one 
of those ancient mines described by Diodorus Siculus, a Roman water- 
wheel, with little tags of rope still hanging to its outer ridge, showing 
where the slaves stood day and night keeping that wheel in motion by 
the labour of their brawny arms. In the Archeologia Aliana will be 
found an illustration given by Mr. Stevenson, of the Roman water-wheel 
he found in the ancient mines of Tharsis, situated about thirty miles 
from the town of Huelva in Spain. The sight of this wheel, dating 
from the age of Nero, carries us back to that harrowing picture of the 
sufferings of those thousands of slaves, who, under the kings of Egypt, 
were forced by cruel taskmasters to work unceasingly in the Egyptian 
gold mines until they dropped down dead through sheer exhaustion. 
The workmen’s tools still found in ancient Roman mines—the miner’s 
pick, the pick-axe, the hammer and wedges—carry back the mind to 
primitive, but laborious toil, when the long galleries, many s¢adia in 
length, resounded to the monotonous tramp of men, women, and 
children carrying the heavy ore upon their heads or shoulders to the 
furnace (p. 8). 

Another passage may be quoted as helping us to realize what 
the early Christians often suffered for the faith. 

During the age of persecution, Christians were sent in thousands to 
the copper mines of Palestine, and to the various mineral or stone 
mines in Cilicia, the Thebaid and Cyprus, as after the taking of 
VOL. XXXV. EE 
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Jerusalem, the captive Jews were in part condemned to work in the 
mines and quarries of Egypt. These poor prisoners, the confessors of 
the faith, were all, like ordinary criminals, on being condemned to the 
mines, first beaten with rods. While at work their feet were kept in 
irons, they had to sleep on the bare ground, they were pinched in food, 
deprived of the use of the bath, and were almost naked. In the 
subterranean mines each workman bore a little lamp, fixed to his fore- 
head, to guide his footsteps, and serve as a signal to others, while the air 
and stench in these ill-ventilated caverns was so great that the ill-treated 
labourers often swooned away. Pliny says how in his day these poor 
creatures were kept hard at work day and night, many of them spending 
whole months underground without ever seeing the daylight, for the 
burdens they carried on their backs they handed over to others, so that 
the last only of the file came near the mouth of the pit (pp. 21, 22). 


The Romans had blast furnaces for smelting the ore, and 
used charcoal, or coal for fuel. 

We venture to differ with Father Hirst on one or two little 
points. The Publicani are rightly described on p. 20 as farmers 
of the revenue, men who “undertook to pay the revenue a fixed 
sum for the mines they farmed, while they themselves exacted 
such taxes from the owners or workers of those mines as to 
leave themselves a margin of profit for their trouble.” But such 
people should not be described as they are on p. 21 as “ mere 
tax-collectors,” or as “only collectors of revenue.” These 
phrases are misleading when applied to those whom Cicero calls 
flos equitum Romanorum, ornamentum civitatis, firmamentum 
retpublice. 

Again, when Father Hirst wishes to show the great demand 
for spear shafts in the equipment of the Roman army, he should 
not quote Polybius to show how a Roman army was accoutred 
under Domitian. This would be analogous to a modern writer 
describing the equipment of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and taking it 
for granted that the description held good for the army of the 
Duke of Wellington. Long before Domitian’s time the Hastati, 
Principes and Triarii had ceased to be divisions of a Roman 
legion, and Father Hirst’s argument about the ase and g@sa 
does not hold, because these weapons were no longer used by 
the legionaries, all being armed alike with the pz/um. However 
this only affects the meaning of a doubtful word in the 
inscription referred to above, and does not lessen the interest of 
Father Hirst’s paper. 
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5.—LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE.! 

We greet this little volume as part of the collected work 
of a writer whose ability is already known to the readers of 
THE MONTH. The title-piece is a sweet plaint of true Christian 
repentance ; and as reviving a memory of general interest, it 
may well merit to hold the first place. But, if we mistake not, 
it is when her national sympathies are stirred, that the author 
of these poems finds the theme most congenial to her taste. 
She is not the only daughter of Erin whose gifts of song are 
best awakened by the love of her native land. Indeed, the 
sorrows that belong to its past and the great hopes ever 
gathering around its future, are such as to call forth that depth 
and richness of feeling which can only be aptly expressed in verse. 

As a song, there is nothing in the volume to surpass the one 
which bears the name of the “Flight of the Wild Geese.” 
This is a sad recollection of the Irish soldiery, who left their 
vanquished country to take service under other standards in 
foreign lands. The closing stanzas are full of that great and 
exquisite pity that always seems to flow forth upon the exile 
from those who are at home. 


And they came not, O well-beloved ! 
In all the empty years, 

Thine own fair heroes wandering, 

No welcome beat of strong white wing 
Made music in their ears. 

In Austria and France they roved 
Through ways as sad as death ; 

In alien paths the tired feet bled, 

The laurel crowns that decked the head 

Were thorn-set underneath. 


Ah! Patrick Sarsfield, when you lay, 
With your life blood flowing amain, 
You looked at the dark stain on your hand, 
And “ Would it were shed for mine own dear land !” 
You cried in your spirit’s pain. 
Did you long, true heart ! in their alien clay 
For a mossy churchyard mound, 
With the shamrocks shrouding you close and sweet, 
From the weary head to the weary feet, 
In the blessed Irish ground ? 


It is not in her Irish songs alone that the writer has achieved 
success. In all the varied subjects that she treats, her verses 
ring with the spirit of poetry. But when a national song carries 
a sweet sound to foreign ears, a reviewer has to hand a proof of 
art which he may not allow to pass without special commendation. 


1 Louise de la Vallitre, and other Poems. By Katharine Tynan. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


FATHER RICHARDS, the Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
Westminster, has published a complete J/anual of Scripture 
History from the Creation to the termination of the Wars of 
the Machabees.' Such a book has been long needed. Catholics 
are as a rule ignorant of Old Testament history, and though 
such ignorance is very much to be preferred to the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of the history in the Bible itself, yet it is a serious 
disadvantage to them to know nothing of the instructive and 
interesting events which are recorded respecting the Jewish 
nation. A short Preface gives a useful account of the difference 
between the canonical, deutero-canonical, and apocryphal books, 
besides some details respecting existing Catholic translations. 
The history is divided into sections for the convenience of 
teachers. It gives not merely the bare summary of events, but 
explanations of technical terms, and here and there interesting 
Jewish traditions connected with persons and places are intro- 
duced. There are also some useful maps and various chrono- 
logical and other tables. We recommend the book, not to 
schools alone, but to all who have care of the young—nor to 
them only, but to all who care to have in succinct and attractive 
form a history of the People of God. 

Three articles by Father Conway on the “Rights and 
Duties of State, Family, and School in Education,” have 
lately been reprinted from the Azmerican Catholic Quarterly 
Review. The modern State system is a return to the 
Paganism of Spartan education, in contrast with which Athens 
and Rome maintained throughout their history the true theory 
of parental rights. Father Conway points out in a compre- 
hensive historical sketch how the Church has from the first been 
the friend and promoter of all true and sound education, how 

1 4 Manual of Scripture History. By Rev. W. J. B. Richards, D.D., Inspector 
of Schools in the diocese of Westminster. London: Burns and Oates. 

2? The Respective Rights and Duties of Family, State, and Church in regard to 
Education. By Rev. J. Conway, S.J. Pustet and Co., New York and Cincinnati. 
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she alone can ever direct the various sciences aright, how 
without her aid it runs into all kinds of wild excesses and fosters 
crime instead of checking it. We recommend to all our readers 
who are interested in the education of the young this masterly 
little pamphlet from the Wisconsin Professor. 

The first part of an account of the distinguished and holy 
men who adorned the Catholic Church at the eve of the Refor- 
mation, and of the general condition of the Christian world at that 
period of her history, has just appeared from the pen of Father 
Stang.* His object is to show that the Church was not then 
corrupt as Protestants maintain, but on the contrary was full of 
life, vigour, pure in morals, and sound in faith. The evidence 
adduced of the flourishing condition of Christendom, and the 
pause in all that was noble and of good report which resulted 
from the Reformation, is instructive and interesting, but Father 
Stang gives a rather one-sided and rosy-coloured view of the 
state of things at the epoch he describes. If his halcyon view 
were correct, how would it be possible to account for the 
Reformation? Nemo repente fit turpissimus is true of a 
country as well as an individual. The change from faith to 
falsehood was a gradual one. England was honeycombed 
with Wicliffism and Lollardism. Germany was not much 
better. Under the fair surface lurked a condition of things 
which paved the way for men like Henry the Eighth and Knox 
and Luther. Pride was dominant in nobles and clergy, else 
they would never have consented to throw off the yoke. Their 
faith consequently was weak, and not all irreproachable their 
morals. Father Stang ignores this. If his account were a 
correct one, Luther and his friends would never have had the 
following that they did, and the Reformation would have been 
simply an impossibility. His book, however well meant, exposes 
us to charges of ignoring history, and demands of us a belief 
in a sudden change from virtue to vice which is contrary to the 
facts of human nature. It is better to tell the honest truth that, 
though the Church is ever spotless and immaculate, her faithless 
children are sometimes very corrupt, and a large proportion of 
them were so on the eve of the Reformation. 

The heroines of Linda's Misfortunes* are two little girls who 
have had the great misfortune of losing their mother at a very 


3 The Eve of the Reformation. An Historical Essay. By Rev. W. Stang. 
Part I. New York: Catholic Publication Society ; London: Burns and Oates. 
4 Linda’s Misfortunes. By Clara Mulholland. Dublin: M.H. Gill and Son, 1885. 
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early age, and being left to the charge of an injudicious nurse, 
who alternately spoils and scolds them; this is, however, not 
one of the misfortunes referred to in the title. Linda, the elder 
of the two, has the misfortune to possess a reserved and almost 
repellent manner, and a cross temper, which the preference 
universally shown to her younger and more attractive sister 
does not tend to sweeten. The reception the little girls give 
to their step-mother is amusing and well drawn, and brings out 
in striking contrast their respective characteristics. Doubtless 
this story will prove full of interest to juvenile readers, and we 
sincerely hope they will take warning, not example, by the 
waywardness' and naughtiness of which Linda and Rita are 
guilty. If they have any misfortunes similar to poor Linda’s, 
we hope they may be induced to battle against them as success- 
fully as she did. 

An interesting account of a celebrated Italian sanctuary has 
made its appearance at a most opportune moment, since it is 
given to the public at the time when the miraculous picture of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel at Genazzano is attracting universal 
attention.» The Sovereign Pontiff himself has great affection 
for this holy image, and to encourage the faithful to visit it, has 
enriched the church of Genazzano with new favours, and like 
his predecessor, has had his own name inscribed as a member 
of the Pious Union, which is an association formed in honour of 
the Holy Virgin of Genazzano, to propagate her worship, and to 
live according to her maternal counsel, avoiding sin and serving 
God. The account of the Holy House of Loretto is perhaps not 
equally new to our readers, since almost all must be acquainted 
with the history of its transportation. But the story is always 
worth reading and must always serve to excite fresh feelings of 
devotion towards those holy persons who once dwelt beneath 
that humble but most honoured roof. 

An English translation of the Abbé Berlioux’s Month of the 
Sacred Heart has just been published in a cheap pocket volume 
by Messrs. Gill.6 It contains a very brief meditation for each 
day of the month, with an illustrative story. For persons unable 
to give more than a few minutes to pious reading, this little book 
is most suitable. 


5 Two Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna in /taly : The Miraculous Picture of 
Genazzano; the Holy House of Loretto. From the Italian. Ave Maria Series, 
No. 4. Notre Dame, Indiana. 

6 Month of the Sacred Heart. By the Abbé Berlioux. Translated by L. S. 
Oliver. With Preface by Rev. R. J. Carbery, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Sons. 
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IIL.—MAGAZINES. 


The origin and development of instinct in animals was 
discussed in the last issue of the Stmmen aus Maria-Laach, 
and in the number now before us the subject is continued. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the instincts of the fauna of our 
own day are for the most part the same as they have been from 

. time immemorial, and therefore Father Wasmann turns to 
former ages for traces of growth and change in the instinct of 
animals, asking whether the researches of the palzontologist 
and geologist throw light on the matter. He confines his 
attention to the insect-world, and draws an interesting picture 
of entomological life in the submerged forests of the Silurian 
formation. Father Meschler contributes a paper on the Beauty 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, suggested by the festivals we have 
lately celebrated. It is descriptive and explanatory rather than 
controversial. Father Kreiten concludes his review of Moliére’s 
career and works, the main object of which is to prove that the 
greatest of French dramatists was no enemy to the Church in 
general, and the Society of Jesus in particular, as he is 
frequently asserted to have been. The religion of Iceland 
previous to the introduction of Christianity in the tenth century 
forms the subject of Father Baumgartner’s article. The fanci- 
ful legends he relates recount little but bloodthirsty acts of 
violence and revenge on the part of gods and heroes, and 
present few traces, if any, of the pure and noble sentiments 
attributed by poets to the demigods of Norse mythology. 

The opening article in the Katholik for May consists mainly 
of an outline of the sthetik of the late Professor Lotze to one 
of the leading men of the German universities who exercised 
great influence on modern thought. His philosophy is, however, 
inconsistent with his monistic principles which fail him when the 
necessary transition is arrived at from objective to absolute 
zstheticism. The conception of beauty as “a connecting link 
between the real and the ideal, the via communicandi between 
the infinite and the finite,” is imperfect unless seen on the back- 
ground of theism. The upshot of the article is to prove the 
need of thorough reform in philosophical study as pursued at 
present in Germany, since to require from the student acquaint- 

ance with all and every system, whether true or false, can only 
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serve to bewilder and confuse, and lead him from the firm ground 
of belief on to the shifting sands of doubt and uncertainty. A 
biographical notice is given of Magister Johannes Niger, a 
Dominican, who in the commencement of the fifteenth century 
distinguished himself by reforming the various abuses which had 
crept into his Order through the relaxation of the rule, and the 
interference of seculars in the government of the Order. The 
writings of this zealous Reformer and loyal son of the Church 
are valuable as giving the causes of the deplorable decay of 
ecclesiastical discipline in his day. The origin and object of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and its importance 
in the present time as a bulwark against Protestantism and 
Rationalism, forms the subject of another paper. 

The Civilta Cattolica (Nos. 839, 840) laments over the 
unhappy condition both as to learning and morals into which 
Italian Universities have fallen since the monopoly by the State 
of the education and instruction of the rising generation. The com- 
plete absence of respect for the authorities, the want of discipline 
among the students, the undue interference of political party- 
spirit, calls for thorough reform and reorganization. The ineffi- 
ciency of the professors both as regards learning and influence is 
increased by the changes made in the professional staff at every 
change of ministry, and the interruption of the courses on the 
lecturers being called away to vote. Chaos, it is said, reigns 
instead of order; positivism has taken the place of faith; 
modern systems of philosophy have superseded the teaching of 
St. Thomas. A year ago the Freemasons were indignant at the 
denunciation fulminated against them by the Holy Father; 
now, the Civi/ta says, they have proved the truth of his 
utterances by the apotheosis of Terenzio Mamiani in Italy, 
and of Victor Hugo in France; men who, having grown grey 
in the service of “ Humanity,” have terminated their career by 
an impious and impenitent death, showing as an Italian perio- 
dical remarks, “ how great men die who are emancipated from 
the fetters of clerical superstition.” This anti-Christian out- 
burst is hardly to be deplored as it reveals the true spirit of this 
diabolical sect, and proves how impossible is any reconciliation 
between Christianity and Freemasonry. Another article gives 
some rules to prevent the philosopher in his study of the 
system of the universe, from falling into errors such as have 
been condemned in the writings of Rosmini and other pious 
and learned ecclesiastics. 
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